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In the Table of Contents, the political ar- 
ticles take up much room, but they are 
short, not averaging two pages each. We 
have not included in this calculation, the 
answer to the article entitled “ Secession 
from another Point of View,” copied from 
the Examiner, into No. 875. This answer 
is written by a Virginian now of Philadel- 
phia, and extensively engaged in manufac- 
tures. He exposes some of the errors of 
fact and inference into which Mr. Cowell has 
fallen; and shows the great changes which 
have taken place since the visit of that gen- 
tleman to this country. A part of the an- 
swer may serve as a good refutation of what 
was called ‘‘ The Forty Bale Theory.” This 
was an odd notion of Mr. McDuffie’s, which 
was extensively believed in South Carolina, 
and has had much to do with creating “ dis- 
satisfaction.” At the time he wrote, the 
average rate of the tariff was, or.he assumed 
it to be, forty per cent. Then it was found 
that the exportation of cotton was equal to 
all our importations from abroad. And the 
next step in the argument was to say, that 
the forty per cent on importations was a tax 
on the South equal to forty bales in each 
hundred of her cotton crop. Now if the 


whole of the importations, had been con- 
sumed in the South, this would have been 


correct. But in truth only a small part was 
so consumed. Perhaps a tenth or a fifth. 

The South sells cotton to the Northern 
merchants—and gets pay for it in a large 
assortment of articles. A small part in Eu- 
ropean goods; a larger part in domestic 
manufactures of cotton, wool, iron; a large 
amount in wheat, flour, Indian corn and 
meal, hay, pork, West India goods, Chinese 
tea and silks. The Western merchant buys 
a bonnet for his wife of the Northern dealer ; 
and the latter asks him to send in payment, 
some hams down the Mississippi to the cot- 
ton planter, to whom the Northern dealer is 
in debt for some cotton. In fact, we believe 
the hams are often sent before the cotton is 
shipped. Probably the bonnet goes first, 
then the hams, and lastly the cotton. But 
the order of events is not material. 

We are glad to see that in the writer’s 
opinion: “If this tariff shall be found to 
have greatly increased the duties, this will 
no doubt be corrected.” We fear it will 
prove a misfortune that so great a change 
should have ‘been made at this inauspicious 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


time; an experiment which we deprecated 
in advance. We already discover that it 
has lessened the sympathy of Europe for the 
United States, at a time when that good-will 
is. especially important. It may prove a 
weak point in our controversy with the 
“ confederates.” 

Alterations in the trade of a nation should 
be made with great caution, and be spread 
over a considerable course of time. This 
tariff was made up in haste, perhaps without 
expectation of its being passed so soon. As 
it is now the law, we must make the best 
use of it we can, and endeavor to modify it 
as time and experience shall make its faults 
apparent. So far as a tariff is to be “ pro- 
tective,” it can only be permanent by being 
moderate. And without permanence it does 
no good to our manufacturers. 

So far as we have heard, the cotton man- 
ufacturers in New England desired no 
change. They were in full prosperity under 
the more moderate tariff, and are wise 
enough to “let well alone.” 

It has been said that the new scale does 
not so much raise duties by a higher rate, 
as by preventing fraud. While it is cer- 
tainly very desirable that this should be 
done, the comparative extent of the duty 
must be measured by the actual increase of 
payment. And if this statement about falsi- 
fication of invoices is true, it had been good 
policy to lower the nominal rate, so that the 
actual payment should have been very little 
increased. 





SUNSET. 
BY THE ART-GOSSIP MAN OF THE “HERALD.” 
Beno.tp! as Phebus, with his car, 
Into the earth goes down, 
How chromotyped his features are 
With mellow Cobalt Brown ! 


Oh! mark the saffron-purple sky, 
The Cadnvum sapphire pool ! 

In mackerelescence bathed, they lie— 
Oh! my, how beautiful ! 

The quintessential bars that streak 
With Solferino Red, 

Yon pyrotechnic mountain peak, 
Shed perfumes on my head. 


The radiant shadows on the rock 
Each other, swift, pursue 
In mad career, as if to mock 
The force of Madder Blue. 
The topazescent clouds that glance 
Athwart the festive sky, 
And by the woofy margins dance 
Are grcen—and so am I. : 
— Vanity Fair. 











OF STORM-BREWING, AND SKYEY INFLUENCES. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
OF eee ae AND SKYEY INFLU- 
Was there ever, I wonder, a novel written 
without a thunder-storm in it? A novel 


without a hero we have all heard of; but | 


where is there a novel without tempest or 
hurricane ? 

Fictions just a few there may be, with 
this minus sign,—but then they are, depend 
upon it, of the dullest of domestically dull 
drab patterns,—without plot, or movement, 
orany such thing. Unless, indeed, they be 
the productions of that rare genius which 
can excite and sustain interest by the delin- 
eation of character alone. 

It is half sublime, half ridiculous, to ob- 
serve the everlasting recurrence of a thun- 
der-storm, whensoever the novelist has occa- 
sion for a crisis or a catastrophe. He, with 
consummate ease and assurance, brings 
heaven and earth together to make two lov- 
ers happy, or the reverse. He gets up a 
tempest, regardless of expense in fire and 
water, to rescue his hero in the nick of time. 
He brews a storm, at a moment’s notice, 
wherewith to whirl his arch-villain into pres- 
ent perdition. Whenever his ravelled skein 
of incidents is becoming knotted into Gor- 
dian complexity,—as soon as, or a little 
sooner than, the nodus appears to be really 
vindice dignus,—immediately the solution is 
evoked deus interest, in the lurid advent of a 
storm. Sometimes, however, a good smart 
pelting shower will serve his turn. 

Not that this system of wholesale brewing 
is the monopoly of novelists by profession. 
Poets and playwrights go shares with them 
in the business. Epics and tragedies divide 
the profits with them. We might commence 
a series of illustrations long prior to Virgil 
and his— 

“Tnterea magno misceri murmure coeelum 

Incipit; insequitur commixta grandine nim- 

bus, * 

—~on the day so critical to Dido and Mneas, 
when torrents poured down the hills, and 
the conscious air flashed with lights, and re- 
sounded with sobbing wails. But passons 
au (or rather from that) deluge, and, instead 
of beginning ‘at the beginning, and sub- 
merging ourselves in the antediluvien times, 
or paulo-post-diluvian, let us take cursory 
note, here and there, of some more modern 
instances, to exemplify our theme. 

* Eneidos, |. iv. 
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A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 
who bore upon his breast a bloody cross, 


jand a lovely lady rode him fair beside,— 
| even thus opens, not one of Mr. James’ nov- 


els, but Spenser’s Faerie Queene; and be- 
fore we have got through the sixth stanza 
of that first canto, the poet finds or forges 
occasion for nothing less than a “ hideous 
storm of rain,” threatening to wash out the 
colors of the Red Cross Knight. 
“ Thus as they past, 

The day with clouds was sudden overcast, 

And angry Jove an hideous storm of rain 

Did pour into his leman’s lap so fast, 

That every wight to shroud it did constrain ; 

And this fair couple eke to shroud themselves 

were fain.’ * 
No parallel passage to the Virgilian pairing 
off, however; but only a good drenching 
shower, and there anend. Contrast with so 
mild an effusion that storm-scene in the 
Temptation in the wilderness, of Milton’s 
painting,—when either tropic 
“?Gan thunder, and both ends of heaven ; the 
clouds, 
From many a horrid rift, abortive poured 


Fierce rain with lightning mixed, water with 
fire 


In ruin reconciled : nor slept the winds 

Within their stormy caves, but rush’d abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and fell 

On the vexed wilderness, whose tallest pines, 

— rooted deep as high, and sturdiest 
oaks, 

Bow’d their stiff necks, loaden with stormy 
blasts 


Or torn up sheer.” ¢ 


Or with the piled-up horrors of Lear’s 
midnight wanderings—when we see the dis- 
crowned king, unbonneted too, contending 
with the fretful element, and tearing his 
white hair, “which the impetuous blasts, 
with eyeless rage, catch in their fury, and 
make nothing of ”’—striving to outscorn the 
to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 

“ This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 
couch, 

The lion and the belly-pinchéd wolf 

Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, 

And bids what will take all. t 
The winds may blow, and crack their cheeks, 
for him,—cataracts and hurricanes spout, till 
they have drenched the steeples all around ; 
lightnings “ sulphurous and thought-execu- 
ting,” ‘ vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thun- 
derbolts,” are welcome to singe his white 


* Faerie Queene, c. i. st. 6. 
t Paradise Regained, b. 4. 
} King Lear, Act III. Se. 1. 
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head, and “‘all-shaking thunder” he bids, 
in his frenzied appeal, “ strike flat the thick 
rotundity of the world,” and annihilate the 
race of man. Lear taxes not the elements 
with unkindness : he never gave them king- 
dom, called them children ; they owe him no 
obedience; so he bids them let fall their 
horrible pleasure on him their slave,—a 
poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 
And yet he calls them servile ministers, that 
have with two pernicious daughters joined 
their “high engendered battles, ’gainst a 
head so old and white,” as his. Leal- 
hearted Kent bears record that since he 
has been man, “such sheets of fire, such 

bursts of horrid thunder, such groans of 
' roaring wind and rain,” he never remembers 
to have heard,—yet in vain implores his 
distracted master to seek a covert from the 
storm. Alack, bareheaded the houseless 
king bows to the “dreadful pother” o’er 
his head, and moralizes on trembling guilt 
and quaking crime, that “cry these dread- 
ful summoners grace.” Lear’s wits are not 
turned yet ; but, consciously (appalling con- 
sciousness! ), they begin to turnnow. What 
intensity of indignant pathos in Gloster’s 
reproach of Regan, describing her father’s 
outcast fate :— 
“The sea, with such a storm as his bare head 

In hell-black night endured, would have 

buoyed up, 
— the stelléd fires: yet, poor old 
1eart, 
He holp the heavens to rain. 
If wolves had at thy gate howled that stern 


time, 
Thou should’st have said, good porter, turn 
the key.” 
Of which fine stroke there is a fine para- 
phrase, later in the tragedy, when Cordelia 
exclaims :— 


“ Was this a face 

To be exposed against the warring winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 

. - . Mine enemy’s dog, 
. Though he had bit me, should have stood that 

night 

Against my fire.” * 
There is no such storm in the wide, wide 
world of books, as that. 

Other storms there are, however, of Shak- 
speare’s brewing, not without their awe and 
grandeur. There is that in the “ Winter’s 
Tale,” + when the old shepherd finds babe 


* King Lear, Act III. Sc.2and 7; ActIV. Sc. 7. 
¢ Act III. Se. 1. 
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Perdita on the sea-shore, just after Antigo. 
nus has left her with his— 
e Farewell! 

The day frowns more and more ; thou art like 
to have 

A lullaby too rough : I never saw 

The heavens so dim by day.” 

There is that, again, on the eve of Cesar 

death, when the conspirators are arranging 

their last plans—when Casca, out of breath, 

and wild-eyed, and sword in hand, being 

questioned by Cicero, in the public street, 

what all this may mean, replies, amid peals 

and flashes overhead,— 


“Are you not moved, when all the sway of 


earth 
Shakes, like a thing infirm? O Cicero, 


I have seen tempests, when the scolding 

winds : 
Have rived the knotty oaks; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and 


foam, 

To be exalted with the threat'’ning clouds: 

But never till to-night, never till now, 

Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 

Either there is a civil strife in heaven ; 

Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 

Incenses thein to send destruction.” * 
Cassius, as accords with his creed, or no 
creed, may make a merit of baring his 
bosom to the thunder-stone, and, when the 
cross blue lightning seems to open the 
breast of heaven, present himself “ even in 
the very aim and flash of it; ”—but Casca, 
who never knew the heavens menace 60, is 
otherwise minded, and thinks it the part of 
men to fear and tremble, ‘‘ when the most 
mighty gods, by tokens, send such dreadful 
heralds to astonish us.” On such a night is 
Brutus summoned by anonymous appeals 
to awake, speak, strike, redress; and these 
letters he needs no taper to read at mid 
night :— 
“ The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 

Give so much light, that I may read by 

them.” t 

Then again there is the opening scene 
of “‘ Macbeth,” devoted to that unhallowed 
congress of weird sisters, in thunder, light- 
ning, and in rain. And another opening 
scene there is ina play to which the Tempest 
of that prologue gives its very name, as well 
as determines its plot. 

The third act of Ben Jonson’s “ Catiline” 
closes, and the fourth commences, amid the 


* Julius Cesar, Act I. Sc. 8. 
§ Act II. Sc. I. 
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crash and glare of Heaven’s artillery. Into night sets in stormy, with wind and occa- 


a street at the foot of the capitol, ‘“‘ Enter | sional showers of rain. 


the Allobrogian Ambassadors. Divers sen- 
ators pass by them,” after the stage direc- 
tion, “quaking and trembling.” 
upon one of the envoys disdainfully remarks : 
“Of all that pass, I do not see a face 

Worthy a man; that dares look up and stand 

One thunder out; but downward all, like 

beasts, 

Running away from every flash is made.” * 
Cato and Catulus, meanwhile, adopt a more 
reverent reading of the storm, believing that 
the “ good heavens and just” are even now 
urging their anger against the sins of Cati- 
line and his crew, and are telling guilty men 
what powers are above them ; for, “ in such 
a confidence of wickedness, ’twas time they 
should know something fit to fear.” But to 
fear nothing is a practical maxim with Cati- 
line and his crew. 

Dryden gets up a tolerable bit of sea storm 
in his “ Cymon and Iphigenia,”—where the 
transmuted lover is steering to Candy with 
his conquered prey, and all at once the winds 


| 


Where- | 





{ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


The bride of Lam- 
mermoor becomes Ravenswood’s guest at 
Wolf’s Crag in virtue of a lowering and 
gloomy sky—and -anon the storm-cloud 
bursts over the castle, with “a peal so sud- 
den and dreadful, that the old tower rocked 
to its foundation, and every inmate con- 
cluded it was falling upon them... . 
Whether the lightning had actually struck 
the castle, or whether through the violent 
concussion of the air, several heavy stones 
were hurled from the mouldering battle- 
ments into the roaring sea beneath.”* It 
might seem as if the ancient founder of the 
castle were bestriding the thunder-storm, and 
proclaiming his displeasure at the reconcili- 
ation of his descendant with the enemy of 
his house. 

Night closes around Mrs. Shelley’s mod- 


ern Prometheus + near the Alps—the dark- 
| ness and storm increase every minute; the 


thunder bursts with a terrific crash over his 


| head; vivid flashes of lightning dazzle his 


arise, the thunders roll, the forky lightnings | 


play, and the giddy ship labors and creaks 
in dread extremity—whereby is made to 
hang a new crisis in the tale. 

Cowper evokes a storm, expressly to smite 
young Misagathus, “ atheist in ostent.” 

‘* A storm was near, 
An unsuspected storm. His hour was come. 
The impious challenger of power divine 
Was now to learn, that Heaven, though slow to 
wrath, 

Is never with impunity defied.” t 
The Christian poet, we may be sure, bent as 
he was on vindicating eternal Providence, 
would have strenuously maintained, if ques- 
tioned upon this episode, that never was a 
tule Nisi, in the law Nec Deus intersit, more 
properly taken and made use of, than here. 

When Miss Sindall, in Mackenzie’s tale, + 
is taking flight from her persecutor, “ ’Twill 
bea dreadful night,” remarks her humble 
companion (‘for it began to rain, and the 
thunder rolled at a distance”). The storm 
isa bad one, accordingly, and makes Mr. 
Bolton lose his way, and thereby light on an 
important stranger. When Edie Ochiltree 
and Dousterswivel § have their strange ren- 
dezvous in the ruined priory, of course the 


* Catiline, IV. 1. 

t The Task, book vi. 
The Man of the World, ch. xvi. sg. 
The Antiquary, II. 4. 





eyes—and presently one flash discovers to 
him, too plainly, the gigantic stature and 
the deformed aspect, “‘more hideous than 
belongs to humanity,” of the ‘ filthy de- 
mon’’ to whom he has given life. A later 
apparition { of the fiend is similarly ushered 
in by a heavy storm—title-page as it were 
to a tragic volume. 

As Lear on the deluged heath bids the 
“ all-shaking thunder ”— 
‘Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at 


once, 
That make ingrateful man,” 


so does Schiller’s fisherman in the storm- 
scene on the lake, bid them, in his fury of 
aggrieved patriotism,— 
“In the germ 

Destroy the generations yet unborn.” § 
How the wind whistles and the whirlpool 
roars! exclaims the fisher-boy; and his 
elder interprets the tempest to mean Heay- 
en’s wrath at the apple-archery doings, just 
come off in Gesler’s presence—a special per- 
formance by command. 
“To level at the head of his own child! 

Never had father such command before. 


And shall not nature, rising in wild wrath, 
Revolt against the deed ?” 


* The Bride of Lammermoor, II. 2. 
t Frankinstein, ch. vii. 

Ibid, ch. xxiii. 

Wilhelm Tell, IV. 1 
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The stage directions for managing the storm, 
prefixed to this scene, are characteristically 
German. 


The atmosphere was heavy, and masses of 
low black clouds were gathering in the hori- 
zon, when young Werther called on Char- 
lotte, and thereby inaugurated his celebrated 
Sorrows. There is company, and a dance ; * 
but the dance is not finished when the light- 
ning becomes vivid, and the thunder is heard 
above the music, and the ladies’ shrieks con- 
siderably above both. When, in after days, 
Werther tore himself from Charlotte, with 
an ‘adieu, forever!” be sure the night was 
dark and stormy—it rained and snowed. 
‘He reached his own door about eleven. 
His servant perceived, as he entered the 
house, that he was without a hat, but did 
not venture to say any thing; and as he un- 
dressed his master, he found that his clothes 
were wet. His hat was found afterwards 
upon the point of a rock which overhangs 
the valley ; and it is inconceivable how he 
could have climbed to the summit on such 
a dark, tempestuous night without losing his 
life.” + But how could a young man of 
Werther’s mettle leave the world, except 
amid attendant associations of bad weather 
—the harmonies of storm discords—one of 
nature’s voluntaries or symphonies, to the 
manner born ? 

But among Germans, commend us to 
Klingemann, not only for magic-lantern 
transparencies, death’s-heads, fire showers, 
plush cloaks, etc., {| but for thunder and 
lightning—tbe former well brewed, the lat- 
ter equally well bottled. In him you find 
enough and to spare of “churchyard and 
chapel scenes, in the most tempestuous 
weather,”—which to those who like to be 
out in such, is as uncomfortably charming 
as bad taste could desire. 

Adept at this sort of brewing as Herr 
Klingemann may have been, there is a non- 
dramatic writer of our own who is equally 
productive in the same trade, and whose tap 
ismore to the mind of native consumers. A 
thirsty soul may drink his fill of Thomas 
Ingoldsby’s storm-brewing. There is that 
night, that horrible night, in the Witches’ 
Frolic (“ folks ever afterwards said with af- 
fright, that they never had seen such a terri- 


* The Sorrows of Werther, b. i. 
t Ibid., b. ii. 
¢ See Carlyle on German Playwrights. (1829.) 
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ble sight”), when, after the sun had gone 
down fiery red, and left behind him a lurid 
track of blood-red light upon pitch-dark 
clouds,— 


“ There came a shrill and a whistling sound, 
Above, beneath, beside, and around, 
Yet leaf ne’er moved on tree! . 

And then a hollow moaning blast 
Came, sounding more dismally still than the 


ast, 

And the lightning flashed, and the thunder 
growled, 

And louder and louder the tempest howled, 

And the rain came down in such sheets as 
would stagger a 

Bard for a simile short of Niagara.” * 


So in that German wedding scene, be- 
tween Sir Rupert and Lurline, at the altar 
rails :— 


“ With a gracious air, and a smiling look, 
Mess John had opened his awful book, 
And had read so faras to ask if to wed he 
meant ? 
And if he knew any just cause or impediment? 
When from base to turret the castle shook ! 
Then came a sound of a mighty rain 
Dashing against cach storied pane, 
The wind blew loud, 
And a coal-black cloud 
O’ershadowed the church, and the party, and 
crowd ; 
How it could happen they could not divine, 
The morning had been so remarkably fine! t 


Then there are the haunted ruffians in the 
Drummer-boy legend, whose colloquy is thus 
interrupted, just as it becomes exciting on 
the topic of a ghost :-— 

“¢ A what?’ returned Bill,—at that moment 

a flash 


More than commonly awful preceded a crash 
Like what’s called in Kentucky ‘an almighty 


8 a— 
And down Harry Waters went plump on his 
knees,”’ etc.t 


Or again there is that more imposing ex- 
ample in the wedding progress of Edith and 
Sir Alured :— 


‘* Now it seems that the sky 
Which had been of a dye 
As bright and as blue as your lady-love’s eye, 
The season in fact being genial and dry, 
Began to assume 
An appearance of gloom 
From the moment the knight began fidget and 
fume, 
Which deepened and deepened till all the hori- 
zon 


* Ingoldsby Legends : The Witches’ Frolic. 
t Sir Rupert the Fearless: A Legend of Ger- 


many. 
t The Dead Drummer. 
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Grew blacker than aught they had ever set eyes 


on 
And soon, from the far west, the elements rum- 
bling 
Increased, and kept pace with Sir Alured’s 
grumbling. 
Bright flashes between, 
Blue, red, and green, 
All livid and lurid began to be seen ; 
At length down it came—a whole deluge of rain, 
A perfect Niagara, drenching the plain, 
And up came the reek, 
And down came the shriek 
Of the winds like a steam-whistle starting a 
train ; 
And the tempest began so to roar and to pour,” * 
that in short, consequences ensued too nu- 
merous and critical for present mention. 
After which specimens, instead of citing 
others in addition, let us admit the appro- 
priateness of Mr. Barham’s parenthesis, in 
another stormy wind and tempest legend,— 
“You don’t want me, however, to paint you a 
Storm, 
As so many have done, and in colors so 
warm ; 
Lord Byron, for instance, in manner facetious, 
Mr. Ainsworth, more gravely,—see also Lu- 
cretius.” T 


Else we might tell how the Dutch packet 
was overtaken, “ with the sands called the 
Goodwin’s a league on her lee ”—and how, 
by degrees, “ still rougher it grew, and still 
harder it blew, and the thunder kicked up 
such a halliballoo, that even the skipper be- 
gan to look blue, while the crew, who were 
few, looked very queer, too, and seemed not 
to know what exactly to do, 
“And they who’d the charge of them wrote in 
the logs, 
‘Wind N.E.—blows a hurricane—rains cats 
and dogs.’ 
In short it soon grew to a tempest as rude as 
That Shakspeare describes near the still-vext 
Bermudas, 
When the winds, in their sport, 
Drove aside from its port 
The king’s ship, with the whole Neapolitan 
Court, 
And swamped it to give ‘ the king’s son, Fer- 
dinand,’ a 
Soft moment or two with the Lady Miranda.” 
Of Ingoldsby’s three exemplars in the art 
‘of storm-brewing, Lucretius we need say 
nothing about, so trite and hackneyed is be- 
come his now proverbial picture. Byron’s 
splendid sea-piece in the “ Don Juan” nei- 
ther needs quotation, nor will bear abridg- 
ment. Mr. Ainsworth’s example we pre- 
sume to be that where Roland and Darrell 


* A Lay of St. Romwold. 
¢ The Bagman’s Dog. 
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struggle by night on the black flowing river 
—an elaborate description of what is said, 
historically, to have been the most disastrous 
hurricane that ever ravaged the city of Lon- 
don. 

But our examples embrace a wider range 
than the Ingoldsby triad. Hardly a name 
of note but supplies a good rattling storm 
of its own particular brewing—nay, has them 
ready by the half-dozen or more. If you 
don’t fancy one tap, try another: there’s 
plenty to choose from. Treble X is to be 
had, for strong stomachs, and for others a 
sliding scale of qualities, descending to the 
smallest of small beer. 

Dip—and that is, perhaps, about as much 
as the run of light readers can be expected 
to do—dip into Mr. Plumer Ward’s “ Tre- 
maine,” and even in that placid model of 
didactic fiction you will not escape storm- 
free. The author wants to get his heroine 
inside the house of a noli me tangere recluse, 
who will hold parley with nobody in the 
neighborhood. And how is an entrance to 
be made? By a thunder-shower, of course. 
Georgina, besides having lost her way, has 
just had the door slammed violently in her 
face. But no matter. The author’s brew- 
ery is at work, and all will go well. “ Geor- 
gina was now in a real dilemma, not at all 
lessened by the change in the sky, in which 
large and heavy clouds had been gathering, 
and were now ready to burst over her head 
in all the drenching force of a summer storm. 
At length a thunder-cloud broke with a 
dreadful crash, and the rain descending in 
a torrent which in one instant soaked both 
the lady and her groom through and 
through.”* Again, therefore, she seeky 
admittance at the inhospitable cottage, and 
in that opportune thunder-cloud her Open 
Sesame is found. 

By the same agency is Abel O’Hara, in 
John Banim’s romance, made acquainted 
with the Nowlans. Black clouds gather 
over his head, lightning quivers, thunder 
crashes and bellows above and around, and 
a torrent of rain rushes down, that in a trice 
drenches him to the skin. ‘To proceed 
four or five miles further during such a 
storm, or even supposing it should pass off, 
in such a trim, was a madness against which 
my guide warmly remonstrated,” ¢ of course 


* Tremaine, ch. lii. 
¢ The Nowlans, ch. i. 
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with success, or where would the story of 


“The Nowlans” be, at all at all? And 
not only must the storm bring him to their 
house, but keep him there. So, when his 
clothes are restored as dry as chips, he 
buckles his Bramah again across his shoul- 
der, and puts on a resolute face of depar- 
ture; but the storm is more resolute than 
he; the sky frowns back his challenge ; and 
his hosts assure him that, even should the 
thunder cease, there will not be a dry half- 
hour that day among the mountains. An- 
other and worse storm,* with one “tre- 
mendous clap” in particular, is of essential 
service to a subsequent chapter of the tale. 

So, too, when Mr. Carleton’s Hanlon hur- 
ries to his appointment with Red Roddy, to 
secure the tobacco-box that will convict a 
murderer, it is through rain and wind, on 
a dark night, with lightning flashes from a 
funeral canopy of clouds, that he makes his 
way. Thesame night the murderer is watched 
by his daughter, visiting the murdered man’s 
grave; and when he, for her and our con- 
venience muttering his thoughts aloud, in- 
cidentally moots the query whether there is 
a Providence, the next sentence is an in- 
evitable sequitur: “The words had barely 
proceeded out of his mouth, when a peal of 
thunder, astonishing loud, broke, as it were, 
over their very heads, having been preceded 
by a flash of lightning, so bright that the 
long, well-defined grave was exposed, in all 
its lonely horrors, to Sarah’s eye.” + Post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc, thinks the wild Irish 
girl to herself, not in Latin, but, by intui- 
tion, more pithily still. 

Again in that powerful Irish story of 
Gerald Griffin’s, which a popular dramatist 
has just made so familiar to playgoers by 
his adaptation of it as “‘ The Colleen Bawn,” 
it is a dreadful night on which Eily O’Con- 
nor leaves the cottage in the gap. Mean- 
while there is a drinking party at Kyrle 
Daly’s: the thunder clatters close overhead, 
the rain falls in torrents, and the reflection 
of the frequent lightning-flashes dance upon 
the glasses and bowl, round which the com- 
pany are seated in the little parlor. t 

The wind roars amid the pines of the 
Boehmer Wald, and a furious blast shakes 
the casements of the Giant’s Castle, on the 

* The Nowlans, ch. vii. 


t The Black Prophet, ch. xix. 
+ The Collegians, ch. xxxii. 
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night of the Consuelo’s arrival— the storm,” 
says Count Albert, who ought to, know, 
“drives a stranger to our castle.”* A 
storm, during which the rain burst down in 
a sheeted cataract, and at once swells every 
half-visible rivulet among the mountains to 
a strong and turbid river, is made the me- 
dium of Anthelia’s introduction to, and res 
cue by, Sir Oran Haut-ton.t A storm is 
raised to bring about the shipwreck that 
shall facilitate the finale of “My Uncle the 
Curate.” Abruptly a storm is got up, to 
produce that scene on the lake, in which a 
sudden squall avails to convince Miss Fer- 
rier’s Edith ¢ that she is as nothing to Sir 
Reginald, and that Florinda is all. And 
what else effects the dénouement of the Two 
Old Men’s first Tale? One moment we see 
Lord Louis proudly and happily receiving 
the congratulations of his tenantry, on com- 
ing of age. “The next moment—a crash 
of thunder, loud, terrible, rattled through 
the sky, and one bright fiash penetrated, 
for a second, the horrible gloom. One flash 
—and a cry, a universal cry, rent the air— 
Lord Louis! Lord Louis!—the thunderbolt 
had fallen—and struck him dead at his 
mother’s feet.”§ Far more impressively, 
though (or because) with less of spasmodic 
effect, is wrought out the dénouement of 
Galt’s best novel, || in that memorable storm- 
scene off the north coast of Scotland. 

The prodigy of the tempest at Bertram’s 
shipwreck, in Maturin’s tragedy, elicited 
not a few strictures from Coleridge, J on 
the management and meaning of it, as a 
mere supernatural effect, without even a 
hint of any supernatural agency,—it being 
possible, in fact, for every event and every 
scene of the play to have taken place just 
as well, if Bertram and his vessel had been 
driven by a common hard gale, or from 
want of provisions. But to the dramaturge 
a dash of the miraculous in his storm-brew- 
ing, a soupcon of the supernatural, is so 
tempting, while he is about it. And that 
novelists are liable to the same weakness, 
witness some foregoing illustrations from 
Carleton and Mrs. Marsh. 

Leaving that question alone, let us briefly 


* Consuelo, ch. xxiv. 
Tt Melincourt, ch. x. 
Destiny, ch. xxi. 
Two Old Men’s Tales. The Deformed. 
|| The Entail. 
{J Biographia Literaria, II. ch. i. 
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renew our passing acquaintance with storm even luxuriant in power. Here is the storm 
and shower literature, in its most miscella- that overtakes Lucile and her gay cavalcade 
neous aspect. Here is Bothwell, for instance, | on the way to Bigorre :— 


recalling, in his prison-fortress of Malmoe, 
the scene and circumstances of Rizzio’s 
murder :— 
“Twas night—murk night—the sleet beat on, 
The wind, as now, was rude, 
And I was lonely in my room 
In dreary Holyrood,” * 

An example, this, of the art of investing 
poetic narrative with picturesque accompani- 
ments—little touches that add color and re- 
lief to surface painting. Of a wholly differ- 
ent and superior order, both in degree and 
in kind, is such a picture as that which 
closes Mr. Tennyson’s second Idyl of the 
King—though in the moral of it, analogous 
to some of the preternatural examples al- 
ready cited from humbler prose. Vivien, 
false and fair, protesting her single-hearted 
devotion to Merlin, appeals to high Heaven, 
as it darkens over them, to “ send one flash,” 
that, missing all things else, may make her 
scheming brain a cinder, if she lies :— 

“Scarce had she ceased, when out of heaven 

a bolt 
(For now the storm was close above them) 
struck, 
Furrowing a giant oak, and javelining 
With darted spikes and splinters of the wood 
The dark earth round. He raised his eyes and 
saw 
The tree that shone white-listed thro’ the gloom. 
But Vivien, fearing Heaven had heard her oath, 
And dazzled by the livid-flickering fork, 
And deafened with the stammering cracks and 


claps 
That followed, flying back and crying out, 
‘O Merlin, though you do not love me, save, 
Yet save me!’ clung to him, and hugged him 
close. 
. . . And ever overhead 

Bellowed the tempest, and the rotten branch 
Snapped in the rushing of the river rain 
Above them; and in change of glare and gloom 
Her eyes and neck glittering went and came ; 
Till now the storm, its burst of passion spent, 
Moaning and calling out of other lands, 
Had left the ravaged woodland yet once more 
To peace.” ¢ 
We were all but italicizing some lines and 
half-lines in this superb bit of word-painting, 
but the expenditure of italics would have 
been extravagant, and, more wisely, the 
word-painting is left to speak in plain type 
for itself. 

Owen Meredith is another word-painter, 

* Aytoun’s Bothwell, i. 22. 


‘* After noontide, the clouds, which had trav- 
ersed the east 

Half the day, gathered closer, and rose and in- 
creased. 

The air changed and chilled. As though out 
of the ground, 

There ran up the trees a confused hissing 
sound, 

And the wind rose. The guides sniffed, like 
chamois, the air, 

And.looked at each other, and halted, and 
there 

Unbuckled the cloaks from the saddles. The 
white 

Aspens rastled, and turned up their pale 
leaves in fright. 

All announced the approach of the tempest. 

Ere long, 

Thick darkness descended the mountains 
among ; 

And a vivid, vindictive, and serpentine flash 

Gored the darkness, and shore it across with 
a gash. 

The rain fell in large heavy drops. And anon 

Bache the thunder. 


* * * * 
And the storm is abroad in the mountains. 
He fills 


The crouched hollows and all the oracular hills 

With dread voices of power. A roused mil- 
lion or more 

Of wild echoes reluctantly rise from their 
hoar 

Immemorial ambush, and roll in the wake 

Of the cloud, whose reflection leaves livid the 


lake. 

And the wind, that wild robber, for plunder 
descends 

From invisible lands, o’er those black moun- 
tain ends; 

He howls as he hounds down his prey; and 
his lash 

Tears the hair of the timorous wild mountain 
ash, 

That clings to the rocks, with her garments all 
torn, 


Like a woman in fear; then he blows his 
hoarse horn, 

And is off, the fierce guide of destruction and 
terror, 

Up the desolate heights, ’mid an intricate 
error 

Of mountain and mist. 

There is war in the skies ! 

Lo! the black-wingéd legions of tempest arise 

O’er those sharp splintered rocks that are 
gleaming below 

In the soft light, so fair and so fatal, as though 

Some seraph burned through them, the thun- 
derbolt searching 

Which the black cloud unbosomed just now. 
Lo! the lurching 

And shivering pine trees, like phantoms, that 
seem 





t Idyls of the King: Vivien. 
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How it hurries and roars, on its way to the 


white 

And paralyzed lake there, appalled at the 

sight 

Of the things seen in heaven.” * 

We might quote a worse pendant, or par- 
allel passage (poetical and topographical 
both), to this riotous phantasiestiick, than 
Hood’s proem to his Romance of the Iron 
Age, which begins,— 

‘* Like a dead man gone to his shroud, 
The sun has sunk in a coppery cloud, 
And the wind is rising squally and loud 

With many a stormy token,— 

Playing a wild funereal air, 

Thro’ the branches bleak, bereaved, and bare, 

To the dead leaves dancing here and there— 

In short, if the truth were spoken, 
It’s an ugly night for anywhere, 
But an awful one for the Brocken ! 
* * * * * 
However, it’s quite 
As wild a night 
As ever was known on that sinister height 
Since the Demon Dance was morriced— 
The earth is dark, and the sky is scowling, 
And the blast through the pines is howling 
and growling, 
As if a thousand wolves were prowling 
About in the old Black Forest ! 
Madly, sadly, the Tempest raves 
Through the narrow gullies and hollow caves, 
And bursts on the rocks in windy waves, 
Like the billows that roar 
On a gusty shore 
Mourning over the mariners’ graves— 
Nay, more like a frantic lamentation 
From a howling set 
Of demons met 
To wake a dead relation. 
* * * 


The lightning flashes, 
The thunder crashes, 
The trees encounter with horrible clashes, 
While rolling up from marish and bog, 
Rank and rich, 
As from Stygian ditch, 

Rises a foul sulphureous fog, 

Hinting that Satan himself is agog— 

But leaving at once this heroical pitch, 
The night is a very bad night in which 

You wouldn’t turn out a dog.” t 
That, we reckon, Yankee-(weather-)wise, is 
the genuwine article, raal grit. 

Nor be overlooked the same sterling art- 
ist’s narration of Miss Kilmansegg’s last 
night here on earth—she absorbed, as usual, 
in golden dreams, while storm-fiends witb- 
out are up and doing :— 

* And still the golden light of the sun 
Through her golden dreams appear’d to run 
Though the night that roared without was one 

To terrify seamen or gypsies— 


* Lucile, part i. canto iv. 
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While the moon, as if in malicious mirth, 
Kept peeping down on the ruffled earth, 

As though she enjoyed the tempest’s birth, 

In revenge of her old eclipses.” * 

In prose fiction, too, has Thomas Hood 
turned out some stingo samples of storm- 
brewing. For instance, the story of Raby’s 
death, by the hands of the Creole, in “ Tyl- 
ney Hall,”—where the corpse is met, borne 
along on a litter of branches, by some of the 
Hall servants, one of whom remarks, in 
whispered interchange of misgivings with 
his mate, “ Look up west, lad, at the sun 
settin’,—he’s like a clot o’ blood, be’ant un? 
and the light’s more like hell-fire, as the 
ranter talks on, than what’s natural,—there’s 
been summut done to make God Almighty 
angersome,—mark my words on it.” Ac- 
cordingly, we are told, to bear out honest 
Sam’s weather-wisdom in matters ethical, 
that the western sky had really assumed an 
awful and ominous appearance : the glowing 
sun, as if a visible type of the all-seeing Eye, 
“red with uncommon wrath,” slowly with- 
drew behind a stupendous range of dense, 
pitch-black, mountainous clouds, from whose 
rugged crests ascended jets of blood-red 
flame, and causing a lurid glow up to the 
very zenith, whilst enormous breaks and fis- 
sures in the dark volcanic mass, served to 
disclose the intense ardent fires that glowed 
within, suggesting a comparison with those 
nameless flames to which the rustic had al- 
luded. ‘“ Fantastic clouds of a lighter tex- 
ture, and portentous colors, in the mean 
time ascended rapidly from the horizon, and 
congregated overhead in threatening masses. 
Peals of distant thunder muttered from all 
quarters at once, as unintermitting almost as 
the roar of the ocean. The wind, rushing in 
fitful gusts through the forest, filled the air 
with unearthly moans, and sighs, and whis- 
perings; and the dead leaves rose and 
whirled in rings, as if following the skirts of 
the weird beings who are said to dance at 
the approach of tempest and human desola- 
tion.” All this while the storm has been 
brewing only; presently it breaks forth in 
wasting and withering fury. 

Need we remind the readers of ‘‘ Barnaby 
Rudge” of the prominence given in that 
story to elemental strife—of the tone im- 
parted to the whole tale from its opening 


* Miss Kilmansegg and her Precious Leg: Her 
Death. 





t Hoods Poem, The Forge. 





¢ Tylney Hall, vol. iii. ch. i. 
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scene, that stormy night at the old Maypole? 
Or how the scene is repeated, stormy night 
expressly included, just five years later, with 
a keen knowledge of story-book effect ? 
The tempest chapter in “‘ David Copperfield ” 
is perhaps the author’s masterpiece in highly 
wrought description—to say nothing of the 
art with which it is inwrought with a per- 
sonal catastrophe. In “ Bleak House,” and 
elsewhere, we have “ incidentals ” in the way 
of shower and storm, comparatively faint in 
their coloring, but aptly timed, and effect- 
ively introduced. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton is an eminent brewer 
of storms, in all their varieties of strength. 
The night that Eugene Aram’s accomplice 
makes his attempt on Lester’s premises, 
while the sisters, as the clock strikes one, 
are discussing dearest Eugene by the fire- 
light,—“‘ how loud the winds rave! And 


‘how the heavy sleet drives against the win- 


dow!” Again, on the night of Aram’s se- 
cret expedition, to confer with Houseman at 
the cayern, the rain descends in torrents, 
and the thunder bursts over their very heads, 
and, with every instant, the lightning, dart- 
ing through the riven chasm of blackness 
that seems suspended as in a solid substance 
above, brightens the whole heaven into one 
livid and terrific flame, and shows to the two 
men the faces of each other, rendered death- 
like and ghastly by the glare. At the time 
of Ernest Maltravers’ téte-a-téte with Val- 
erie, the hail comes on fast and heavy, the 
trees groan, and the thunder roars. 
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rushing past the moon like terrified ghosts 
across the awful void of the black heaven. 
As he staggers and strides along the plashy 
pavement, the roar and tumult without him, 
we are told, harmonize strangely with the 
discord. And therefore, artistically speak- 
ing, are that roar and tumult upraised. 
With thunder and lightning Mr. Wilkie 
Collins environs the acquaintance-making of 
Basil and his evil genius, mysterious Mr. 
Mannion. It is the pursuit of tea-table talk 
and tea-drinking under difficulties, consider- 
ing that the hail is rattling vehemently 
against the window, and the thunder seem- 
ing to shake the house to its foundations. 
But Mr. Mannion sips on, and makes no 
sign—nothing by word, or look, or gesture, 
to show that the “ terrible glory of the night- 
storm ” has either a voice for his heart, or a 
sound for his ear; and therefore does Basil 
begin to feel strange, unutterable sensations 
creeping over him, and the silence in that lit- 
tle chamber becomes sinister and oppressive. 
With thunder and lightning does Currer 
Bell make way for her Professor into the mod- 
est lodgings of Frances the lace-mender. 
‘The clouds, severing with loud peal and 
shattered cataract of lightning, emptied their 
livid folds in a torrent, heavy, prone, and 
broad. “ ‘Comein! Comein!?’ said Frances, 
as, after putting her into the house, I paused 
ere I followed: the word decided me; I 
stepped across the threshold, shut the door 
on the rushing, flashing, whitening storm, 


When | and followed her up-stairs to her apart- 


the orphan brothers in “ Night and Morn- | ment.” * Itis ina hailstorm that Lucy Snowe 
ing” make their escape, a storm overtakes | loses her way, and her senses, in the narrow 


and obstructs them, dazzling them with 
forked lightning, confusing them with else 
utter darkness, and drenching them with 
pitiless rain. But Sir Edward’s most mo- 
mentous storm-piece, in the guise of a deus 
ex machind, is probably that which forms 
the conclusion of “‘ Godolphin,” and involves 
the fate of that ambitious hero. 

When Mr. Kingsley’s high-and-dry vicar, 
in “ Yeast,” returns from his visit to Luke, 
ill at ease in his orthodoxy, though putting 
80 bold a face on the matter, the author 
takes care to have the wind sweeping and 
howling down the lonely streets, and to lash 
the rain into his face, while gray clouds are 





streets of Brussels.¢ Ina storm it is that 
she leaves Madame Walravens’ inhospitable 
saloon {—a storm that seems to have burst 
at the zenith; it rushes down prone; the 
forked, slant bolts pierce athwart vertical 
torrents; red zig-zags interlace a descent 
blanched as white metal ; and all breaks from 
a sky heavily black in its swollen abundance. 
And it is in a storm §—one that has roared 
frenzied for seven days, and strewn the At- 
lantic with wrecks—that M. Emanuel is lost. 

* The Professor, ch. xix. 

t Villette, ch. xvi. 


Ibid., ch. xxv. 
; Ibid., ch, xlii., Finis. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PassING years bring growth and develop- | 


ONLY SON. 


Dread Nemesis of the blackbirds! 
O John Wilmot, gardener! Was there 


ment tosons of peasants asof peers. Tommy | 2° wilfulness, like unto Tommy’s, rife in 


Wilmot also was bordering upon man’s | 
estate. He likewise, had his ambitions and | 
aspirations after a dreamy future. His good | 
father hoped, I doubt not, that he would 
succeed himself as gardener at the Lodge, 
just as at the Lodge, Mr. Locksley looked 
to Ned’s succeeding him in the agency of 
the estate. But Tommy’s mind was gone 
afield like Ned’s, only there was in his case, 
neither reluctance nor inward struggle. 

‘“<] wun’t have nuffin to do wi’ spades and | 
rakes, veyther, no longer nor I can help, 
mind.” Such had been his early and loud 
determination. ‘ Vur and vethers vor I, 
veyther, none o’ year cabbige and lattices ! ” 

To be a “kipper,” even undermost of 
“underkippers,” was his practical desire. 
In its tricksiest moments fancy would con- 
jure up a long green vista of over-arching 
trees, a barn door studded with clenched 
carcases of stoats and weasels, hawks and 
pies; a comfortable house, with kennels ap- 
purtenant, hencoops upon a green sward, 
_ with clucking hens and pheasant poults by 
dozens pecking ant-eggs ; and, moving about 
among them, a sturdy figure in velveteens | 
and leather leggings—no longer “ Tommy,” | 
but “ Muster” Wilmot, “head-kipper” of! 
Cransdale park! And, O John Wilmot, gar- 
dener, progenitor of Tom, to think all that 
should come—all those wild aspirations, and 
their lawless venting—from an honest, inno- 
cent desire of thine, that Lucy Locksley, 
thy meek mistress, should fill jam-pots by 
the dozen with current jelly ! 

“Them blackbirds and thrushes wun’t 
lave us narra mossel o’ vruit to year! 
There, Tommy, buoy, couldn’t ’ee manage 
to vire thic roosty gun? ” 

Fire it, indeed! There was a pie baked 
soon in the gardener’s oven, wherein the 
“four-and-twenty blackbirds” of the nur- 
sery rhyme might have been counted when 
it ‘was opened;” but if they “began to 
sing,” it was in Tommy’s ears only; siren 
songs, for all they were no water birds, de- 
coying Tommy’s youthful yearnings into 
woody coverts where birds breed. Not 
blackbirds only, nor missel-thrushes; but 
long-tailed pheasants and plump partridges. 
Rabbits burrow there likewise, and hares 
crouch in form. 








thee? Zeal for “ Missus’” jam-pots might 
have been very well, had not the murderous 
manifestation of it against the sweet-throated 
pilferers been made in flagrant disobedience 
to her will. 

‘A pound of currants more or less, John, 
cannot signify. I never grudge them to the 
blackbirds. Don’t scare the pretty crea- 
tures, banging at them.” 

So said meek-hearted Luey; but John 
shook his head—and all the answer that he 
gave was that suggestion to Tommy, when 
she was out of hearing :— 

** Couldn’t ’ee manage to vire thic roosty 
gun ? ” 

It became his fetish, that rusty fire-arm— 
soon no longer rusty. With affectionate 
pride and care, with tow and train oil, and 
rottenstone, he worked up its old steel at 
last to brighter than silvery polish. ‘“ Mus- 
ter Watson,” the present incumbent,of the 
“‘ head-kipper’s ” benefice, was not a man to 
favor or to wink at any boy’s possession of 
fire-arms on the estate. 

“‘T can’t abide to see them ‘ crow kippers’ 
wi’ guns, my lord,” he often said to Philip. 
“ Scarecrows is too much neglected; then 
there’s clappers as makes a wery pretty 
noise, my lord, and is safer than guns for 
little chaps now, as I allays tells them farm- 
ers.” 

But the precincts of the Lodge garden 
were sacred, and Tommy’s possession, within 
those limits, undisturbed. Nay, there were 
Saturnalia rook-shooting, for instance, or 
when great flights of ‘ questies” or wood 
pigeons, were blazed at in the woods; when 
Tommy, bold, but with misgiving, would 
risk his all, and venture, gun in hand, within 
eyeshot of Muster Watson. In those early 
days, he himself eyed that great man with 
veneration rather than defiance. It really 
went against his grain to elude his observa- 
tion ; he could have wished to carry gun and 
shot-belt in his presence openly, with that 
proud submission wherewith worthy subal- 
terns wait on the bidding of a truly noble 
chief. Upon underkeepers, even upon occa- 
sional watchers, he still looked as a spirited 
cadet might upon tried lieutenants of his 
corps. He was fraternal even with mere 
beaters when the coverts were shot in later 
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autumn, and had carried an ash stick, not 
without distinction, in their ranks. All 
minor sporting servitudes were reckoned 
offices of honor and of love. It was no 
mean pleasure to bear the bag of ferrets 
when my lord and Master Ned went rabbit- 
ing; supreme felicity to follow with the 
landing-net, and to officiate at the securing 
of a two-pound trout. O foolish father, 
John! Why thwart so pronounced and so 
promising a call? 

“There, I bees a gardener, and the son 
of a gardener, and I wants to be veyther to 
a gardener too.” 

But Tommy shook his head, and reiterated 
his declaration :— 

“None o’ yer cabbige and lattices for I.” 

Jane Wilmot, his mother, was for a com- 
promise, of which the terms were wide; all 
but one article, which was close and strin- 
gent. Imbued with the wisdom of that folk 
lore, which tells that horses led to ponds, 
cannot, therefore, be made to drink, she was 
urgent with her John, that their Tommy 
should not be forced to follow the horticul- 
tural career of his sire. He was a smart 


lad, and could “ turn his hand a’most to any 


thin’; let him try it on any other callin’ as 
he can gi’ his mind to.” Any other, that is, 
save one. 

Jane was a “kipper’s” daughter, and a 
“kipper’s” sister; and was so far from 
having her good man’s love of caste, as to 
dread above all things becoming a kipper’s 
mother. Well she might, poor woman! 
She was not from the Cransdale county at 
all. She had been born and bred in one 
where society was split into two hostile fac- 
tions, of gamekeepers and gamestealers. 
There, in every grassy field, staked thorn 
bushes gave token of defence against the 
sweep of poaching nets. There mastiffs and 
blood-hounds fetched high prices as savage 
and sagacious helpers to such as must track 
or encounter nightly depredators. There 
one magistrate after another was continually 
“retiring from the bench during the hearing 
of this case,” to let his impartial brethren 
condemn “a trespasser in pursuit of game ” 
on his grounds, returning to sit in judgment 
on the next case, committed on the grounds 
of his brother magistrate, who, in his turn, 
“retired.” 

There, the lower class of public houses in 
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ble conspiracies against the game on this or 
that estate, knit among groups of dissolute, 
and often desperate, men. There, not sél- 
dom, whole bands of these associated plun- 
derers would sweep the country side, and 
grimly defy the protective forces of the 
squires. Jane Wilmot well remembered the 
sickening anxiety which looked ever and 
anon out of her own mother’s haggard eyes. 
She well remembered how often, wakened 
by the soughing of the wind upon nights 
when murky clouds went scudding across 
the moon, she had lain in her childish crib, 
gazing at the white figure which sat with 
folded arms by the hearthstone, starting at 
the cry of every night-bird, jumping up and 
crossing the room a-tiptoe—lest she should 
waken the waking child— peering out 
through the lattice into the half darkness, 
venturing even sometimes to unbolt the 
door and raise the latch, and put out’ her 
head, and make sure that no sound of terror 
was borne upon the night wind. 

But Jane remembered worse than this. 
The events of one fatal night were stamped 
with minute and terrible distinctness upon 
the tablets of her brain. That was the 
night when her sleep was broken suddenly, 
not by the long moan of the wind in the 
cottage chimney, nor by its hurtling rush 
among the tree-tops; but by the loud and 
sharp report of fire-arms in the thicket hard 
by. Angry bark of dogs, and angrier shouts 
of men, mingled in wild confusion. Then 
came an agonizing scream, distinct and 
piercing, above all the mingled noise. The 
mother, who was standing upright in her 
night-gown—her heavy black hair, streaked 
with gray, hanging loose upon her shoulders 
—changed her look of racking eagerness to 
one of blank dismay, clasped her hands to- 
gether bitterly, and sank into the arm-chair 
by the hearth :— 

“O Jenny, Jenny! yon scream was our 
Bill’s!” 

The mother-heart’s foreboding was too 
true. Four men soon brought in a ghastly 
corpse, whose whole left side seemed to have 
been torn away by the heavy charge of shot 
poured into it at close quarters from the 
muzzle of the poacher’s gun. The agony 
upon the white face of the murdered man 
was a fearful thing to look upon; but not 
so fearful, Jane thought even then—and 


the purlieus of country towns saw formida- | thought continually in after years—as the 
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horror and the hate, the misery and the 
vengefulness, which could be read plainer 
than printed words upon her father’s face, 
as he came in behind his dead son. Since 
then Jane had lived for years in the quiet 
Cransdale district, where such tragedies were 
happily unknown—where poaching offences 
were peccadilloes, never crimes—where 
Muster Watson and his subordinates were 
in no danger of losing life in game presery- 
ing, otherwise than by having it ‘ woritted 
out o’ them by them poachin’ chaps,” as that 
functionary would often lament that his hard 
case was. But the haunting impressions of 
early childhood were not weakened by suc- 
ceeding years. ‘‘ Keeperin’ and poacherin’” 
were equally her dread and her aversion. 
She went along with John in forbidding her 
son to indulge his sporting propensities in the 
legitimate way, and was as blind as he to 
the danger of throwing the lad back upon 
the unlawful alternative for their indulgence. 
I do not plead this opposition of his parents 
in excuse for Tommy, but state the facts ; 
for upon that unlawful alternative, it must 
be confessed, he did fallback. His offences 
were tenderly dealt with by Watson, when 
occasionally detected, partly from consider- 
ation for his parents, partly from the known 
good-will towards the lad of my lord and 
Master Ned. Yet the head keeper would 
purse his mouth and shake his head, and 
say how much he feared John Wilmot’s lad 
wouldn’t “‘come to no good neither arter 
all.” 

Intricate is the woof of human life. All 
Mr. Watson’s indulgence to Tommy’s in- 
fractions of statutes for protection to game 
and fish, did not avail to save him from a 
serious scrape. Old school rivalries, and 
the institution of a county police, brought 
the thing about. Jim Hutchins was Tom- 
my’s schoolmate at the “ National” in the 
old days, when he got the bag of marbles 
from Master Ned in satisfaction for his 
wounded feelings in the matter of William 
Tell. There was a close contest between the 
two boys in school and out, for mental and 
for physical mastery. It was a fair match 
mentally, and they took each other “‘ down” 
in class turn and turn about. Physically 
the advantage lay at first with Hutchins, 
who was a full year older than his adversary : 
but he was a spindle-shanked youth, and as 
he shot upwards lost his superiority over 
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Tommy Wilmot, whose active, sturdy build 
gained strength as surely as the other’s lost 
it year by year. Presently their fights de- 
generated into simple threshings adminis- 
tered by Tommy as occasion arose, and Jim 
was driven to call in his “ big brother” to 
redress the balance of power. He certainly 
did turn the tables upon the aggressor, but 
at cost of so much effort that Wilmot con- 
ceived the hope of being “ square wi’ un” 
atsome future day. Before that day dawned 
the great institution of rural police had 
found its way into the secluded neighbor- 
hood of Cransdale. Jim’s big brother 
donned the blue coat with lead buttons, and 
girt his wrist with the striped cuff of author- 
ity. Thenceforth, he figured in the local 
journal as that efficient and active officer, P. 
C. Hutchins, and regarded Tommy—whose 
delinquencies by flood and field were but 
too well known to him—with official repre- 
hension, spiced by personal antipathy. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that upon a 
certain morning, during the course of that 
memorable last vacation, the earl should ap- 
pear in the breakfast-parlor at the Lodge, 
and thus accost young Locksley :-— 

“T say, Ned, Tommy Wilmot’s been at it 
again. He’s in the Cranston lock-up, and 
likely to go to gaol at St. Ivo’s, unless mat- 
ters can be mended.” 

“What matters, Phil? ” 

“Peeler Hutchins’ head, among the fore- 
most; that’s the most material object 
broken.” 

‘‘ What’s he broken Hutchins’ head for?” 

“ Can’t exactly say ; but I heard what he 
broke it with, and you may guess by that.” 

‘“‘ Well, what was the weapon ?” 

“The butt-end of a fishing rod.” 

‘‘ The old story—‘ Fur, feather, and scales,’ 
—will bring Tommy to permanent grief 
some fine morning. Why don’t you make 
an underkeeper of him, Phil, and give him 
his swing in a lawful way ?” 

“ Why don’t I, indeed? Allalong of your 
turnip-headed old John and his Jane, that 
wont hear of it, else we’d have had him un- 
der Watson years ago. Tell you what, Mr. 
Locksley, I hope you'll take warning your- 
self, and not thwart Ned’s inclinations here 
if he takes to gibbing, and starting from a 
regular professional line after all.” 

“Ned won’t play pranks, never. fear!” 
said his father, smiling. 
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He knew not what a bounding pang went 
through the lad’s heart as he lightly uttered 
the words. 

“Well, we must ride over, I suppose, and 
see about plaistering the peeler’s head with 
a five-pound note, and bailing out Tommy, 
or something ; for his mother’s been up to 
mine as tearful as Niobe, and I promised to 
do what I could for him. Come along, Ned ; 
I ordered horses round.” 

“ The worst of those perpetual poaching 
scrapes,” said Mr. Locksley, “is, that one 
never knows how far astray they mayn’t lead 
alad. Tommy’s a good fellow at bottom, I 
believe ; but I’m afraid of his going to the 
bad at last. Can’t you’list him in your bat- 
talion when you join, my lord, and take 
him out of harm’s way down here alto- 
gether ?” 

‘“‘ He’s three inches under our standard,” 

- answered Philip, as they went out; “and 
not likely to grow much more, I fear.” 

Tommy they found sulky, if sorrowful, in 
durance vile. The inspector and the head 
keeper had both visited him, endeavoring, 
in vain, to persuade him into repentance and 
submission. As to the cracked crown of 
P. C. Hutchins, it was worse than useless 
to dilate upon that feature in the case. Men- 
tion of it served only to spirit up the cul- 

rit. 
r “T’ve paaid off that ’ere "Utchins any 
‘ows !” 

He was somewhat softened, when my lord 
himself and Master Ned were ushered into 
his place of confinement, announcing them- 
selves as having ridden over to try and ef- 
fecta compromise. The fact that the pilfered 
trout were my lord’s, put on an uglier aspect 
in the eye of conscience. 

But when Philip suggested that an ample 
apology to the policeman was an indispen- 
sable preliminary to negotiations, he re- 
lapsed into savage sulkiness. 

“ That is a good ’un. That ’ere ’Utchins 
spiles my fishin’, puts I in quod; and now 
I'se to apologize to he! No, my lord, not 
if I know it; there now!” 

“For shame, Tommy! The man did his 
duty, as you would in his place, or you’re 
not the man I take you for.” 

“Policeman!” said the earl, “I am 
ashamed to think an old acquaintance of 
mine, whose father and mother I have known 
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ever since I can remember, isn’t man enough 
to own he’s in the wrong when he knows it. 
As Wilmot wont apologize himself to you, 
I hope you'll take an apology from me for 
him.” 

‘* Now don’t ’ee my lord; don’t ’ee, now!” 
almost whimpered Tommy, whom this unex- 
pected move of Philip confounded utterly ; 
‘“‘T beant a going to stand that ’ere, I beant. 
Tell ’ee what, perleeceman, I ’umbly ax your 
pardin, so as my lord wunt: and if five 
shillin’ ’ood goo fur a ‘ pology ’ now —” 

“There now, Thomas, there now; that 
will do,” quoth Hutchins, in whose breast 
pocket was crackling a crisp new bank-note 
of the earl’s. “We wont take no further 
notice of it, not for this once; but don’t 
you let us see you here again, no more, 
Thomas, like a good lad now.” 

It must be owned that P. C. Hutchins was 
kickably pompous as he uttered this exhor- 
tation. Tommy winced, but contained him- 
self. 

‘“‘ That’s good advice of the peeler, not- 
withstanding, Tommy,” said Philip to him 
outside, as the liberated captive held his stir- 
rup at mounting. 

“‘ Better to give nor take, my lord. There, 
them live critters is like bird lime to I; I’se 
always at ’em, though I ’aint no right to be. 
And I’m sure I don’t mean no offence to ’ee 
a killin’ of them wot’s yourn, my lord.” 

‘“‘ Well, I wish we could let you stick to 
them in the way of business, Tommy, to 
keep you out of harm ; but your father wont 
hear of it, nor your mother either.” 

“No! wuss luck, my lord!” said Tommy. 

“‘Mr. Locksley said this morning, I had 
better take you soldiering along with me; 
but you’re not tall enough for the Guards, 
you know.” 

“‘ T’ve thought o’ takin’ a sergeant’s shillin’ 
scores o’ times, I has; ” and he touched his 
hat as Philip and Locksley rode away. 

‘‘ Fine stroke that, Phil,” said the latter, 
“bringing him to his knees by apologizing 
for him.” 

“ True for you, Ned, but it’s only a copy. 
Her ladyship brought me round out of a 
towering tantrum that way once.” 

“T say, Phil, we’ve had just about a brace 
of mothers, eh ? ” 

“Just about, indeed! Fellows talk of 
being tied to mammy’s apron-strings. 
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I join. Well, the snip of the scissors will 
make my heart bleed. Whoop!” 

In went the spurs. Both boys were glad 
of the long smooth stretch of turf which 
gave excuse for a furious gallop. 

“What a thundering shame! Such 
weather as this!” cried Ned, when they 
pulled up, after “taking” the sunk fence 
into the park. They rode home at a foot’s 
pace, under the shady trees. 

“Shall you dine with us?” said Philip, 
as the other was presently turning down 
towards the Lodge. 

“No; they expect me home this after- 
noon to dine early.” 

“Well, walk up later in the evening. 
You haven’t seen her ladyship or ‘ Con’ to- 
day?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


On the western side of Cransdale House 
was a slope of ground never subjected to the 
tyranny of terrace-makers. In that unkempt 
corner their childish gardens had been made, 
in the moss and among bushes. Such flower- 
beds as Constance had occasionally laid out 
had been cut by cabbage plots, and varie- 


gated by young cucumbers, grown under 
cracked tumblers. Whole tracts had been 
given up at times to the cultivation of milk 
thistles for the rabbits. So-called cavalry 
charges from the romping boys had period- 
ically trampled all into a wilder confusion, 
and certain spots had been charred and 
blackened by bivouac-fires, lighted to roast 
birds’ eggs. Varied styles of savage archi- 
tecture had been atempted there; African 
huts, when they first read Mungo Park— 
Huron wigwams, when presently they made 
acquaintance with Fenimore Cooper. 

By and by the long absences of the boys at 
school brought lengthened periods of sole 
occupation, and a title began to grow to ex- 
elusive possession. ‘ Our” garden became 
‘‘ mine ; ” and change of name confirmed re- 
stricted ownership in “ Constance’s corner.” 
As its fair owner grew, not only in grace 
and beauty, but in the sense of them, so 
grew her corner in the expression of both. 
Trees and shrubs, ferns and flowers, all there 
were choicest of the choice, some for exquis- 
ite rarity, some for loveliest simplicity. 

At the summit of the slope was a carpet- 
ing of softest moss, on which showed the 
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chiselled lip of a smooth white marble basin, 
A jet of water shooting skywards against 
the west seemed to Ned to fall back in a 
spray of living gems, as he came up the 
sward, and caught, far off in the stillness, 
the plash of its murmurous music. As he 
walked and watched the dancing crystal, a 
figure came across the sky-line. It stood 
between him and the sunset, looking out 
upon it. Intercepting thus the light it 
seemed carven in dark porphyry; but for 
iridescence, as of gleaming opal, made by 
the slanting sunbeams along its faultless out- 
line. She stood, with one foot on the mossy 
carpet, the other poised on the marble rim, 
At that distance he could not tell exactly 
what was the motion of her hands; but it 
seemed to him that from time to time she 
dropped something into the water. In sim- 
ple truth, her taper fingers, as those of 
thoughtful, or of thoughtless maidens will, 
were rifling a gathered rosebud and shower- 
ing down its leaves. Soon she went for- 
ward, and over the slope, away. Ned, quick 
as thought, pressed upward from the other 
side. He reached the top. Her footprint 
was yet fresh upon the moss. He knelt 
down and kissed it passionately twice or 
thrice, gathered a few shreds of the moss 
where his lips had touched her footmark; 
picked a few floating rose-leaves from the 
water, and put both tenderly into his breast. 

‘*Ned!” 

He turned at the dear voice of one who 
was almost his mother too. Lady Cransdale 
sat on a marble seat close by, where she 
had been in conversation with her daughter. 

**Ned! dear Ned! Come here, and let 
me know at once what meaning there is in 
what I have just seen you do?” 

So he sat down beside her, and forced 
himself to speak, and told her what it meant, 
in the simplest, strongest words that he 
could find. He was so frank and manly, 
in his genuine and deep emotion, that it cut 
her to the quick; for she dearly loved the 
lad. Her long-lost Philip’s early tenderness 
for him, her own obedient adoption of it, all 
her indulgent motherliness in proof—to 
think that all should end in having toiled 
him thus! The meshes were self-wrought, 
perhaps; but what of that? She felt that 
they were wrought in with living fibres of 4 
true loving heart. No unravelling was pos- 


‘sible; they must be rent. Her mournful 
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firmness was the only consolation she could love with which I love you—heart and soul, 
give him. She put on no idle affectation out of all speech, sweet Constance!” 

that his hurt was slight: she was no fool’ Ah! she understood him now; and her 
to think nor hypocrite to feign it. She had heart, as her mother’s, was pierced through 
known and loved him all his life long as a, with pity; because, in very truth, she did 
boy, and had held him, up to that hour, for | love him as a brother. 

nomore. But when he had opened out his} ‘ Lady Cransdale says that I have dreamt 
heart in its honesty, she saw and owned him ;a dream; and that you will tell me true 
for a man—with a man’s capacity to suffer, | whether or not it is a dream of what cannot 
she prayed it might be with a man’s strength | be. I know it cannot. But let me hear it 


to bear. 

“You have been dreaming, Ned. So, in- 
deed, have I; dreaming or blind. But open 
your eyes, as mine are open now, and see 
for yourself that you have dreamt what can- 
not be.” 

“What cannot be! You say so, too! 
Ihave said it myself a thousand times, but 
would not—could not, keep to it.” 

It was moonlight by this time, and Lady 
Cransdale saw the figure of Constance re- 
turning in search of her. She took her de- 
termination in an instant. 

“T say, dear Ned, you have dreamt what 
cannot be. You may mistrust me, for I too 
was biind. But here comes Constance. I 


will leave you face to face with her. I trust 
you to speak out as manfully to her as you 


have done to me; and I trust her for the an- 
swer she will give.” 

She was gone before Constance reached 
them. 

“You here, Ned!” She held out her 
hand and clasped his, so sisterly, that he 
foreknew his fate. 


He held hers firm, and turned her gently, | 


that the moonlight might come full upon 
her features ; then he looked her in the face, 
and said :— 

“Tell me, dear Lady Constance, can you 
think of ever loving me?” 

“Loving you, Ned? Ofcourse Ican. I 
do love you with all my heart. You knowI 
do—as I have always done.” 

The calm of her voice convinced him. He 
dropped her hand, and covered his face with 
both his own, lest she should see the an- 
guish on it. Then the shock went through 
her that something was strangely wrong 
with him. 

“Ned—brother Ned! Mine and Phil’s! 
What ails you? Speak to me!” 

“QO Constance! you will think me mad. 
It is that word ‘ brother’ hurts me. I have 
no sister but yourself; yet it is not brother’s 
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| from your own lips, Constance. Say, it can- 
not!” 

Hers was a strong soul too, though very 
tender. Every syllable thrilled clear. 

“No, dear brother Ned, it cannot.” 

“Then forgive me. But before I go, seal 

the grave of my dead hope, in token of for- 
| giveness, with a kiss.” 

She knew his nobleness, and trusted him 
to know her own. He would understand, 
once and forever, that only upon a grave 
could she consent to put such seal so freely. 
| So, as he knelt before her, she stooped and 
| put a kiss upon his forehead. Eo spoke not 
| another word; but rose, and walked rapidly 
, down from the slope over the moonlit sward ; 
_and she watched him as he went. 
| All that sultry summer’s night his own 
}mother that bare him, Lucy Locksley, lay 
| awake. It was late when he came in. 
Prayers were over, and she had gone to 
her own room. He opened the door as he 
passed, and kissed her hurriedly, and said 
* eood-night.” And she had only said, 
“God bless you, dearest!” but she had 
noted upon his features a handwriting of 
some strange gricf to be spelt out on the 
morrow: so she lay sleepless, guessing at 
sadnesses. The nightingale sang all night. 
Lucy wondered whether it were a mere con- 
ceit of poets that the melodious complaint 
was for a nest left empty. But when the 
morning birds began to pipe—the thrush 
and ouzel—their very joyousness was weari- 
some, she fell into a short sleep, whence she 
awoke unrefreshed and anxious. 

Ned was not at breakfast. The servants 
said he must be gone fishing. No one had 
seen him go, but his rod and basket were 
missing in the hall. 

Presently was heard a man’s footstep 
craunching the gravel outside the open win- 
dows of the breakfast-parlor. 

‘Ned back again,” said Locksley, with- 








out looking up from his Times; “I thought 
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it was nonsense fishing such a sunshiny 
morning.” 

The mother smiled to think her husband’s 
ear should be so dull. 

“‘That’s not-the dear boy’s footstep, Rob- 
ert. How can you think so?” 

It was not. Through the window, which 
opened to the ground, Philip marched in, 
followed by a long-bodied terrier, whose 
tangled hair hid all his legs, and moving as 
he went, gave him the look of a monster 
centipede. 

“*Morning, Mrs. Locksley. How nice 
and cool you are in here. It’s grilling hot 
outside already. *Morning, Mr. Locksley. 
Where’s Ned?” 

“‘ Gone fishing early.” 

“Early! He’d better; unless he went 
before sunrise he might as well have stayed 
to fish in the teacups. What a nuisance! 
It’s now or never with those rats.” 

“Rats?” cried Lucy. 

“Yes, they are taking up the barn floor- 
ing at the Home-Farm to-day. It’s full of 
them. And my new Skye, here, is to show 
his talents for the first time on the ‘ var- 
mint.’ Isn’t he charming, Mrs. Locksley? 
He only came last night. Macphail, a fel- 
low in our form at Eton, sent him down 
from the island direct. Ned hasn’t seen 
him yet. Why didn’t he come up to the 
house last night ? he said he would.” 

“ Why, surely, he was up there till long 
past ten,” said Lucy. 

“IT never set eyes on him, at all events. 
No, sir,” to Skye, begging with a bit of 
dry toast upon his nose; “ how dare you? 
There now, good dog—catch! Ned grown 
mysterious, Mrs. Locksley?” She made no 
answer. After a few more dry toast exer- 
-cises, Philip and Skye marched out again 
at the same open window. Locksley soon 
went off to his daily duties, and Lucy was 
left to brood over her undefined apprehen- 
sions. 

Her household orders given and arrange- 
ments made, she was again in the cool 
breakfast parlor, working at a piece of em- 
broidered muslin, when she heard another 
lighter step on the gravel. Her quick ear 
knew it at once for Lady Cransdale’s. Some- 
thing on the face of the countess told of a 
weighty matter on her mind, and, the first 
trivial salutation over, she asked, in obedi- 
ence to an irresistible impulse— 
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“ Did you see Ned last night, Lady Crans- 
dale ?” 

“T did, indeed, my dear, dear Mrs. Locks. 
ley.” 

As they sat down together on the sofa, 
the countess took both Mrs. Locksley’s hands 
in hers; and meek-hearted Lucy, seeing 
more plainly some grave sorrow in her 
friend’s eyes, trembled and grew faint. 

‘Tell me, dear Lady Cransdale, what has 
happened? Philip was here just now, and 
said Ned was not up at the house last night. 
He came in late, and only spoke a word 
with me. This morning he was out before 
any one was up.” 

* Dear Mrs. Locksley, dear Lucy, my old 
friend, that has happened which I should, 
yet scarcely could, have foreseen. Last 
night the poor boy confided to me that he 
has set his heart, not boyishly, but with a 
great love, upon Constance. A sad thing, 
indeed !” 

Lucy’s meek heart was human, and had, 
as other human hearts, its own mysterious 
inconsistencies. It gave a bound within, 
which sent the red blood angry to her fore- 
head. She drew her hands with quick mo- 
tion from between those of the countess, and 
fixed on her a look of almost startling fierce- 
ness. 

“A sad thing? Pray, for whom?” 

‘For Ned,” said Lady Cransdale, firmly, 
though sympathizing fully with the roused 
heart of a mother. 

** Lady Constance is very nobly born, my 
lady ; she is very beautiful; she will be very 
rich—at least ’”—and there was a tremulous 
scorn in Lucy’s voice—“ at least, compared 
with such folk as we. But our Ned, Lady 
Cransdale—” 

“Ts worthy—that is, he will be—of any 
girl, however noble, fair, or good. I count 
the wealth for nothing ;”’ broke in the count- 
ess. Fine mother-soul! She would not 
take offence at Lucy’s sudden loftiness ; but 
loved her all the more for her passionate 
pride in the boy. 

“Why do you say he will be? What is 
wanting to his worth?” said Lucy, not yet 
disarmed. 

“Years only, my dear friend! Ah, do 
not be unjust to me by thinking I would be 
unjust to our Ned. For he is ours. You 
let me love him from his cradle. I cannot 
forget it, nor be ungrateful for it, trust me.” 
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The power of a soft answer to turn away | 
wrath wrought upon Lucy; the anger died | 
in part out of her eyes. 

“Tf Constance had a younger sister,” con- 
tinued Lady Cransdale, “ on whom he should 
have set his heart, it might have been other- 
wise.” 

“Age does not always go by almanac,” 
the other answered. 

“No! but Constance is a full ripe woman, 
mind and body. Ned will be a true man, I 
would pledge my life. But he himself asks 
time and scope to prove his manhood.” 

“ What time? What scope?” cried Lucy, 
with a new flush of increased excitement. 
“What has he told you that he has never 
breathed to me? I saw the unquiet of his 
heart, and dreaded a confidence to come. 
But I am robbed, it seems, of the first place 
in his trust as in his love.” She said it with 

"returning bitterness. 

“No, Lucy, no. He did well to keep his 
secret, in generous delicacy, even from your- 
self. I surprised it, and forced from his 
honesty what I shall tell you now.” 

Then she told her how the lad had dreamt, 
among other things, of snatching premature 
distinction upon a military field. 

“Then is my doom sealed,” said Lucy; 
“T have lost my son.” 

She folded her hands upon her lap, and 
fixed her gaze as if to look out into the far 
years to come. 

Lady Cransdale still sat beside her; but! 
for a space neither woman ventured upon a| 
word. Little by little the widowed lady’s | 
eyes began to fill with tears. The strange | 
quiet of Lucy, and the strong constraint she 
‘put upon herself, seemed to weaken the gov- 
ernance of her friend’s will over her own! 
emotions. She gave a sob at last; and! 
when the other heard it, she turned round 
and said,— 

“Leave me, dear Lady Cransdale; I shall 
have to beg your pardon for that and for my 
former abruptness—but I cannot just now.” 

So she kissed Lucy, and went out. 

And then the wounded mother rose up 
from her seat, and went walking to and fro, 
her arms folded on her breast; but ever and 
anon unfolding to let her hands twitch, with 
convulsive motion at her throat. She did 
notcry. She could not; but the passionate 
heat that flushed her to the forehead, seemed 








to gather and glow round the orbits of her 
80 gentle eyes. 
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“They have robbed him of his brave 
heart’s love; and now they say, ‘ how sad 
for him!’ Sad for me, too! But what of 
that? O my poor boy. My Ned! Yes, 
mine. ‘Ours,’ she said; but I say mine, 
my Ned; not ours! ” 

“Not ours! not ours! What are you say- 
ing, darling wife? What moves you?” 
asked that only one voice dearer than even 
her dear boy’s. 

“Ah, my own Robert! Yes, with you I 
will say ‘ ours ;’ our own poor Ned!” 

She threw her arms about the father’s 
neck, and laid her head upon his breast, and 
clung there, and gave way, and shook, as the 
tears rained down. 

He would not break her grief with any 
question or foolish exclamation of surprise, 
but let this strange storm sweep across the 
unaccustomed sky of his Lucy’s even tem- 
per. Presently he drew her towards the 
sofa, where they both sat down, his arm 
around her, her hands in his, and the dear 
head upon his shoulder still. | 

Then, of her own accord, she told him, 
almost word for word, what had been said 
between the countess and herself. 

** And now, my own dear husband, prom- 
ise me this one thing. By all the love which 
knits us, either to other, and both to our 
only child, promise me not to thwart him!” 

“Not to thwart him, my sweet- wife! 
What power have you or I to thwart or 
humor him in this? We cannot give him 
Lady Constance. His heart, poor boy, must 
wean itself from her. There is no help for 
it.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I suppose—that is, I know—well, 
yes! Ah, my poor Ned !—it must. But do 
not let us make the weaning harder, Robert, 
dear.” 

“The Lord forbid! I don’t quite under- 
stand you, Lucy.” 

“ Yes, yes, you surely must. This is a 
double secret, and we hold both threads 
now.” 

‘“‘ How so, a double secret ? ” 

“Yes, a double longing. One for this 
Lady Constance who thinks light of him. 
It will be long before she finds another such 
to love her, Robert!” 

“ Well, Lucy; but the second ? ” 

“ For the life of a soldier.” 

“‘No, dearest, surely not. He has done 
very well at Eton. He will do well at Ox- 
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ford. This soldiering was but a means to go! Send him away? Send Ned away, 
an impossible end, which he would not own and with him all the fond hopes we have had 
for such, poor fellow! * \of him?” 

“Robert, do not deceive yourself; but! Great beads of tears stood in. his eyes, 
look there, in the corner: what do you see and then came rolling down; and then his 
there ?” 'great sobs shook him. She put her gentle 

“See? Nothing but my father’s regula-| hands upon his shoulders and seemed to 
tion sword.” steady the strong frame that quivered. 

“And that is every thing. I could not! “Just so, dear Robert, we will forego the 


tell what ailed the boy these many days. | fond hopes we have had of him. Remember, 


And yet I caught his looks upon the sword they were not his but ours. Why clutch 
a dozen times.” | them selfishly? We had our own hopes of 

“Tt was a chisel only,” said her husband, | ourselves, and have found them true in one 
smiling sadly, “ with which to carve a ped-| another. Let him seek his, and pray God 
estal for his fair idol. The idol broken, no; he may find them no more false than we 
more need of pedestal.” | have done!” 

Lucy gave back the sad smile, yet with a| He folded her to his breast, and pressed 
woman’s archness who smiles at a man’s} her to his heart, as on the first day they 
clumsiness in guessing heart-riddles. | were wed. 

‘Idols are easier broken than the hope of | “We will make his hopes ours, my own 
them. Empty pedestals seem to promise | Robert. We will not let him know but 
that they shall stand upon them yet. But; what ours are his.” 
you spoke of weaning. One must wean| 


and adventure now.” 


| Oh, mighty mother-love, and mighty con- 
upon some kind of food. Such a spirit as | 


Ned’s will hunger ten times more for action | 


sciousness of might ! 
She forbore to ask a promise, to entreat 


|} or plead. But in the silence made full con- 
‘**T had not thought of that, dearest: per- | quest of her husband’s will. 


haps it may. But Ned’s is a dutiful and | 


He pressed her once more to his breast, 


loving spirit. He will not leave us lightly.” | and kissed her tenderly, and said, — 


The sad smile was still upon her counte- | 


* You are his mother, Lucy. I can have 


nance; but a subtle change came over it. | but one heart with yourself in this as in all 


Through its sadness gleamed a strange ex- 
ultation : its sorrow irradiated by some mys- 
tic joy. The father loved his boy well— 
loved him better than life. But Lucy was 
his mother. The self-sacrificing mystery of 
mother-love was hers. Initiation in it, pangs 
of motherhood alone can purchase. Her 
sad smile was not arrogant, and yet it was 
2 smile of conscious triumph ; for the sense 
was on her of that supremacy in love, which 
it is a woman’s joy to find so real, seeing 
how dear her weaker nature buys it. 

“Yes, Robert, we have a dutiful and lov- 
ing son. Love and duty might teach him 
to make a costly sacrifice. But it is antici- 
pated. We have made it. For you will 
make it with me, dearest Robert. Perhaps 
he would not leave us of himself ;—but we 
will bid him go.” 

Meekness is not one with weakness: who 
thinks so greatly errs. The man’s manliness 
reeled at the shock which came so mighty 
from the meek heart of his wife. 

“Bid the boy go, dear Lucy: bid him 





else on earth. Do as you think best, love, 
and the good Lord comfort us.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


NED meanwhile was up upon the moor- 
land. Waking from feverish and broken 
sleep to heaviness of heart, the thought of 
the fresh wilderness had beckoned him out. 
Mindful of his mother’s possible anxiety, he 
had taken with him his fishing-rod and bas- 
ket, that their absence might account for 
his. It was so early, and he went so fast, 
that the whin bushes had not yet caughta 
single gilding beam when he had reached 
the higher levels. 

“Ex oriente lux,” he said, as the bright 
sun-rim came up on the horizon. “ After 
sunset one looks eastward for another sun- 
rise. So must I.” 

Then his heart smote him to think that 
facing eastwards he had put his home be- 
hind him. So he turned to look back on it; 
but his treacherous eyes hot swerved and 
struck,—not upon the eaves under which 
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the pinnacles of Cransdale House. 

“A man shall leave his father and his 
mother, and shall—” No, boy, no. Not 
even if they reckoned theea man. Art thou 
not even yet awake from that dream of what 
cannot be ? 

A flush of anger heated him. Without 
looking upon the house where he was born, 
he turned right round again, and walked 
over the moor, scanning eagerly its blue- 
brown ridges. That is no longer one of 
them on which his eye rests at last. Yon 
long level line is surely not a line of strag- 
gling moorland bushes? Those are the 
tree-tops of some long formal avenue,—the 
great avenue at Rookenham. 

He set his teeth, and looked about him. 
Amidst the big boulders, between which the 
moorland stream came foaming, he spied a 
large, flat stone, so massive that he had 
much ado to raise it at arms’ length above 
his head. And yet he hurled it with such 
force against one of those smooth-pated 
boulders that it shivered into fragments, 
one of which struck and cut him on the re- 
bound. His excitement was too fierce to let 
When blood began to 
trickle on his forehead he thought it water, 
splashed up in his face by the shivered stone. 
He went striding up-stream moodily, mak- 
ing savage cuts with his fishing-rod at tall 
thistles, or other lusty weeds. 

Was this the same lad that had borne 
himself so gently with Lady Cransdale and 
her daughter over-night ? 

The very same. A young man’s heart is 
fitful in its waywardness. And he was ina 
wilderness alone. He that is so may often 
encounter with a fiend. So on he went: 
the hot sun baking into clots the blood upon 
his angry forehead. He saw a trout bask- 
ing in a quict basin, shut out from the 
brawling stream by two big stones. He 
hurled his rod, in wanton wrath, at it so 
violently, that as the creature turned its 
side it showed a murderous rent among the 
flashing scales. 

Butcherly done, not soldierly, Ned! In 
outrage of the laws of sport,—the mimic 
war! 

But his anger burnt fiercely ; and still he 
struck out savagely with the rod at every 
tall weed or flower as he went along. 

He that will not wrestle with the tempter 


him feel the cut. 


ONLY SON. 
his mother’s head was pillowed ; but upon | 
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in the wilderness is driven of him. It was 
going ill with Edward until he encountered 
an angel and minisfer of grace in the strang- 
est and most unlikely form. 

Ife had reached a spot upon the course of 
the stream where the ground made an abrupt 
rise, above which the water was swollen by 
the inflow of two lesser burns, and so came 
tumbling in a miniature cataract over the 
fall. Beneath it rose, in front, a solitary 
shaft of stone, squared as if by human 
hands, and set up in mid-stream. It was 
known as the Pixie’s pillar to the folk of the 
country side. To reach it required the 
nicest equilibrium; for the neighboring 
stones stood at a steeper dip, showing only 
thinnest edges, or tooth-like points above 
the water which eddied wildly round, or 
formed deep pools on either side. The cap- 
ital of this strange natural pillar was a plat- 
form some three feet square, at such a sharp 
incline that it required the sure foot of a 
goat to stand on it; over all waved a little 
rowan ash rooted in the fissures of the stone. 
About its slender trunk a child had twined 
its left arm, and was grasping with the right 
hand at green berries on the outer boughs 
hung over the basin into which the tum- 
bling waters fell. Ned fairly sickened to 
see the sapling bend with the child’s weight, 
and sway to and fro with its eager out- 
stretch. Its face was from him, and he did 
not dare to call, lest the rash little one, star- 
tled by the sudden cry, should lose its hold. 
Putting together two joints of his fishing 
rod, he advanced with its help as far along 
the chancy stepping-stones as he could make 
his footing good; there he waited till the 
child’s face should turn his way. But the 
outmost bunch of berries seemed to have 
fascinated the urchin. Loosing the left hand 
from the trunk, he kept sliding it ever fur- 
ther along a projecting branch, edging his 
eager feet nearer and nearer to the brink of 
the steep stone. His fingertips just touched 
the dangling prize once, and then caught at 
it again, till the foothold slipped; and the 
right hand clutching the same branch with 
the left, the child hung for a moment at 
arm’s length over the pool. 

Ned dashed in. The water was low; so 
he found footing under the Pixie’s pillar, 
and caught the urchin in his arms as it fell. 
It was an impish creature, and made hide- 
ous faces at him as he set it down safe upon 
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the bank. Then it burst into fits of hyster- chin many hundred yards ahead, running as 
ical laughter. if for life. 
“What's your name, little one,” he asked,| “Cutting home again, I suppose; but 
when this at last subsided. | there’s no knowing, I'd better follow the 
A vacant stare was the only answer. 'monkey.” So he slung his basket, without 
“ How do they call you boy, then?” missing the winch, and set off at a trot in 
The child opened its mouth wide, and, pursuit. 
gaped upon him. | They ran half a mile at least, the child 
“Can’t you speak, little boy? Whose) scudding on before wild and swift as a 
child are you?” |moorland hare. Presently, in a sudden fold 
“Mammy’s.” | of the ground, appeared a solitary human 
This was more hopeful; but it soon ap- dwelling, into which it ran. 
peared to be the whole extent of information| It was a long, low cottage, built of stone- 
to be gained. No questioning, coaxing, | work as rough as if the builders had piled 
wheedling, or threat, could discover mam- | up stones and boulders off the moor without 
my’s whcreabout. The more trouble Ned | attempt to sort, or face, or dress them. The 
took to extract an answer, the more reso- thatch was a mass of ling and heather kept 
lute grew the urchin to give none; indeed | down by heavy stones. There was no up- 
he soon ceased to listen to his questioner, or per story; the two rooms, with a sort of 
look at him, absorbed in the process of weav- | barn or cow-shed, being on the ground floor. 
ing rushes with the right hand between the | A plot of stunted cabbages, and of potatoes 


outspread fingers of the left. 

** Tlere’s a pretty fix,” thought Ned, as he 
threw himself also down upon the grass in 
the full blaze of the sunshine, to dry his 
clothes dripping from his dash into the pool, 
“Ts the brat sulky or idiotic? And what 
on earth am I to do with it, anyhow? ” 

The moorland was wide and wild. He 
could not think of any village for miles 
whence the child might have come. He 
unslung his fishing basket, and threw it 
carelessly down between himself and his im- 
practicable charge. By and by he remem- 
bered the lower joints of his rod which he 
had thrown away to plunge into the water. 
He got up and went out upon the stepping- 
stones to look for it. The child, who had 
eyed him with stolen glances all along, 
pounced upon the basket the instant that 
his back was turned. It held a fly-book and 
a spare winch. The former was at once 
tossed aside; the latter, new and bright, ex- 
cited curiosity and desire. The child be- 
gan to pull at the end of the coiled line: 
crrr—whrr—went the winch. What a won- 
drous and delightful toy! 

Having some hazy notion of ownership, 
and vague apprehension ef the dangers of 
theft, he looked round for Ned, whose back 
was turned and bent over the stream, out of 
which he was trying to fish the joints of his 
rod. ‘The boy started up, hid the reel in his 
shirt breast, and scampered off. 

When Ned turned again, he saw the ur- 





with weak haulms, were the only signs of 
cultivation. 
When Ned came up, the door of rude 


| Oakslabs, stood ajar. No voice answered 
| his knocking; so he went in. 


The furniture of the kitchen, or keeping- 
room, was scanty, but very clean. It was, 
however, in complete disorder, as if the way- 
ward underwitted child had been suffered 
to work his will upon it. There was a wide 
open chimney, and a big black iron cooking- 
pot hung over the white ashes of a dead fire. 
A small wooden Dutch clock hung in one 
corner ; but its pendulum was still, and its 
click hushed. On a dresser were the frag- 
ments of a loaf apparently broken by the 
child. A kitten, not given to bread-eating, 
was sniffing at them, mewing starveling 
mews. There was an air of desolation over 
all. 

“ Holloa here! Any one at home ?” cried 
Ned. Though he could not feel quite sure 
of it, he thought he heard a feeble answer 
to his hail. 

‘“‘ Where are you, then?” he cried again ; 
“ sing out a bit, if there’s any one there!” 

“Here, i? bedroom,” the voice rejoined, 
a little louder, though very feeble still. 

He pushed open the bedroom door. 
There was a poor tent bedstead without 
curtains, whose counterpane, though tossed 
and tumbled, was scrupulously clean, On 
the pillow lay the feverish head of a woman, 
with large dark eyes. In a corner stood a 
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smaller truckle-bed, still more disordered; Then he wur offended like as she ’udn’t bile 
and down beside it crouched the child, pull- ,’un no ’taters; then he tuk an’ started on 


ing the line again to hear the “ errr—whrr” | 


of the reel. 
‘Thank God sum ’un be coom at last!” 


the woman said, as Ned went up to the bed- | 
“T thought | 
I should a died afore any one ’ud coom | 


side and asked what ailed her. 
anighst me: and then what ’ud coom 0’ 
Benjy?” 

“So that little fellow is yours, is he? I 
couldn’t make out from him who 
‘mammy ’ was.’ 

“There, sir, I knows he aint ezackerly 
not as other folk’s children ; but kind o’ lost | 
most times. But there aint no harm in my 
poor Benjy nohow, neither.” 

“ Well, I found him on the Pixie’s pillar, | 


off of which he tumbled, and I caught him ; | | 


and when he cut away, I ran after him, for 
- fear he should get into mischief again.” 
“God bless ’ee, sir; he must a sent’ce, 
sure enough, to save poor Benjy’s life, and, | 
maybe, his mother’s. I’ve a lain here three | 
days wi’ a sort o’ chill. I wur out a hay 
makin’ a Saturday and wur cotched in thic | 
starm as coom on arternoon, ye mind.” 


“What, were you out in that thunder- 


storm? I can’t remember such a downpour 
this long time.” 

“’Ees sure, sir; an’ it’s a main step up 
here from Rookenham; t’wur in the park 
we wur haying. I wur that wet and coold 
afore I gotten our bit o’ supper, and gotten 
Benjy to bed; there, I wur fit to bite my 
tongue off wi’ my teeth a chatterin’.” 

“And then, I suppose, it turned to fever 
heat ?” 

“Coom all over wi’ flushes and hets, till I 
feeled liker a coal; I wur sort o’ wanderin’ 
and light by night.” 

“And have none of the neighbors been 
near you ?” 

“Naighbors! why, bless ’ee, sir, there 
aint none lives nigher nor the kipper at 
Rookenham-gate.” 

“What! have you laid here without med- 
icine, or food, or drink, these three days! 
Couldn’t you send the child down to let 
some one know how ill you were?” 

“That’s where ’tis, sir; Benjy’s quite 
sensible-like by times, and ’ull run arrands 
as well as other children a’most ; leastways 
when he’s a mind to ’t. But fust he took 
on a cryin’ to see mammy abed so long. 


his | 


the moor, and left I all alone.” 

“Ts there any thing in the house that I 

can give you,” said Ned, in great concern, 
“before I go down to Rookenham to fetch 
the doctor? Whom I shall tell about you 
down there, who'll see to you and the child 
| whilst you’re so ill?” 
| Well, if you could mak’ me a drop o’ 
| tea now; but it’s troublin’ you.” 
‘“‘QOh, confound the trouble; but there’s 
| no fire, you know, and the water will take 
ino end of time to boil; and it’s a good step 
down into Teielvisene. T’ll tell you what, 
I'll light a fire, and put the kettle on, and 
| cut down after the doctor whilst it’s boiling, 
ieh?” 

“ Well do ’ee now; and God bless ’ee for 
| being kind to a poor widder ’ooman.” 

Assisted by Master Benjy, who bright- 

ened up at what he conceived to be prelim- 
inaries for boiling “ taters,” Ned soon had 
|a blazing fire on the kitchen hearth. He 
| was under some apprehension at leaving the 
idiot boy in charge, lest he should set fire 
to the cottage, and bring about a more hid- 
eous calamity for his sick mother. But she 
assured her new-found friend that Benjy 
might be trusted to tend the fire witheut 
danger to himself or her. 

‘‘“And when ye’ve warned the doctor, 
good genelman, do ’ee call in at Park coom- 
ing back, and tell Mrs. White, the house- 
keeper, how ’tis wi’ I. She’s been biggest 
o’ friends to me and my Benjy ever since I 
wur left a widder.” 

“ Benjy,” said Ned, as he went out, “do 
you know what peppermints are ?” 

‘“‘’Ees, goodies,” quoth he, licking his 
lips with unmistakable intelligence. 

“ Well then, you mind the fire and take 
care of mammy, and don’t run out upon the 
moor till I come back, you know, and I'll 
bring you some peppermints ; do you hear, 
Benjy ?” 

“’Kes, goodies,” he repeated, and licked 
his lips again. 

So Ned went hurrying down towards 
Rookenham, forgetful of his own troubles, 
having gained a precious respite in his con- 
flict with the fiercer spirit that had urged 
him on before this unexpected visit to the 
fatherless and widow in their affliction. 

He chanced upon the doctor a mile before 
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reaching the village close by one of the at times. You’ve come over all the wa 
Park lodges. He promised to go up at from Cransdale, this forencon, and I'll be 
once to the sick woman; but would drive bound to say you’ve never had a morsel of 
Ned up the Park avenue, to convey her lunch. I beg a thousand pardons; you shall 
message to the friendly housekeeper. Mrs. | have a tray in five minutes.” 

White, a motherly kind of woman, was much; ‘ Not a bit—not a morsel!” cried Ned, 
concerned at hearing of Rizpah Cottle’s| with savage emphasis. 

trouble. She would go to her at once; but} ‘Oh, deary, deary me! I beg your 
must put up a little parcel of comforts whilst | pardon humbly. It’s more than my lord 
the Shetland ponies were being harnessed. | would easily forgive me, being so unhospi- 
She would give Mr. Locksley a lift over the table; it’s not Rookenham ways, by no 
moor on his way back. My lord’s little | means,” quoth Mrs. White, much distressed, 
study was the only room where the things! ‘ We can’t have nothing hot in so short 
were uncovered, as no one was at Rooken- | a time, Master Ned—that is, Mr. Locksley; 
ham just now ; perhaps Mr. Locksley would | but if a cold fowl with a cut of ham anda 
step in there and sit down. jaroanegin, and—” 

He sat down at a writing-table in the | ‘Not a single morsel—I mean no thank 
centre of the room, and looked round. It you—TI really beg your pardon. I am very 
was plainly furnished, and but for the blue |sorry—that is, I didn’t mean—in fact, I 
books and official papers, presented the ap- |don’t feel hungry. Thank you very kindly 
pearance of a studious man’s sitting-room | all the same, Mrs. White; but, as you said, 
in college. By the fireside was an arm-|it’s late, and a long drive over the moor,” 
chair, whose shape and cover seemed to | stuttered out Ned. In his wrath he would 
announce that it had strayed from a lady’s | have neither bite nor sup under his rival’s 


boudoir; and on the mantel-piece, between 
two very common spill-holders, was an ex- 
quisite vase of old Dresden. Both were 


cherished souvenirs of Lord Royston’s 


mother. That never came into Ned’s mind; 
which fastening at once upon their presence, 
and perceiving their incongruity with all 
else in the study, looked forward for an 
explanation, instead of backward; setting 
down to anticipation what was indeed a ret- 
rospect. Hot and bitter came back the 
flush of jealousy. 

“What? Is he so sure of her? Shall 
she sit there, and snip his red tape for him, 
as he dockets his papers and fingers his 
blue books ? ” 

He went striding up and down the room, 
his fingers twitching nervously with the play 
of an impulse, which almost mastered him, 
spite of his shame, to seize the Dresden 
vase and dash it into splinters, as he had 
done by the big stone on the moor. 

** He counts already on seeing her dainty 
fingers coax the flowers into perfect group- 
ing of form and color. I’ve half a mind to 
smash the—” 

**Please Master Ned, the ponies is to, 
and I’ve put up Rizpah’s parcel. We'd 
better be going before it’s any later. But 
bless me, what have I been thinking about ? 
Ido believe the rheumatics affect my head 





roof, nor out of his rival’s larder; yet he 
was in terrible and ridiculous confusion at 
having let that wrath burst out upon hos- 
pitable Mrs. White. He seized up his hat 
and hurried out, in spite of her entreaties, 
In the passage they met the still-room maid, 
whom she, with ready presence of mind, 
despatched for a bag of biscuits; but before 
even that dry fare could be provided, Ned 
had bustled the discomfited housekeeper 
into the pony-chaise, and with an unjustifi- 
able cut at either Shetlander, had set them 
galloping down the avenue towards the 
lodge. 

There was a trifle of asthma about the 
good stout lady sometimes no less than a 
touch of those “ rheumatics” at which she 
had glanced in her apologies. So the Long 
Avenue was passed, and the stretch of high- 
road beyond the lodge ; and it was the ponies’ 
turn to be shortish of breath, tugging up 
the hill-side, before she had recovered hers 
sufficiently to enter upon conversation. Ned 
had been silently grinding his teeth, partly 
to confine his fury—partly, perhaps, to curb 
involuntary remonstrances of certain in- 
ward feelings against his sentimental refusal 
to satisfy their imperious and legitimate 
cravings. 

“T’m so sorry my lord wasn’t down at 
Rookenham, Mr. Locksley—-Master Ned 1 
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was a-going to say. Then this sad business, to let Mrs. White select the topic of conver- 
maybe, wouldn’t have happened.” ' sation,— 

“How could Lord Royston have kept} ‘ Who’s this Rizpah Cottle, Mrs. White ? 
poor Rizpah—that’s her name I think you | What on earth brought her up there on the 
said—from getting a sun-stroke ?” moor ?” 

“La, Master Ned. I beg pardon, Mr.| ‘“ Well, she’s a poor lone widow, Master 
Locksley. I wasn’t a thinking of that poor Ned, and it’s her Benjy brought her up upon 
creature, but of your going without your the moor.” 
lunch now.” | Lone widow, sure enough; but she must 

“Not another word about it, pray, Mrs. have an extra turn for loneliness, spite of 
White. It’s my own doing. No one who having Benjy to keep her company, if she 
knows your heartiness could doubt it.” lives up there of her own accord.” 

“Ah, Master Ned,—it will come more} ‘ Ah, Master Ned, you don’t know what 
natural than Mr. Locksley—I mind the time | a mother’s heart is! How should you?” 
when you’d have made something like a “Don’t I, Mrs. White? You forget what 
luncheon. Mussy on me! how fast time /a mother of my own I have.” 
goes. It seems like yesterday, yet it’s some! ‘ NotI, neither. I known her afore you 
years now, since I seen you three come! were thought of, as they say. I lived house- 
tearing down the hillside and up the avenue ; keeper at her grandfather, the archdeacoi’s, 
a horseback; you, and the young carl, and years afore he got me my present place, in 
Lady Constance, with her beautiful hair all; old Lord Rookenham’s time. She were a 


fleering in the wind ahead of both of you. 
How she did gallop, to be sure! It’s often 
made my blood run cold to see such a lovely 
child as she was running wild with you boys! 
I don’t know when you’ve all three been 
over at Rookenham. Last time she came 
here you wasn’t with her, not the earl nor 
you. She came with Lady Cransdale and 
my lord in the barouche.” 

Ned ground his teeth the harder; but 
Mrs. White, who rather liked to have the 
conversation to herself, went on,— 

“ She’s altered very much, is Lady Con- 
stance, more grandlike and stately to look 
at; but just as beautiful as ever, I think; 
and quite as kind-spoken. She took one 
hand of mine in both of hers, she did, and 
says she—‘ You dear old Mrs. White, it’s an 
age since I set eyes on you.’ I'll tell you 
what it is, Master Ned, now,” persisted the 
good housekeeper, edging nearer to the 
luckless driver and sinking her voice to a 
confidential whisper, ‘you should just a 
seen ’em standing side by side, my lord and 
Lady Constance, and you’d a thought as I 
did, ‘ Well, there wouldn’t be such another 
couple to be found in England, if so be, as 
ever they were to be a couple,’ as I’m sure 1 
wish they might.” 

“Too steep for the ponies,” was ali Ned’s 
answer, jumping down from his seat beside 
her as if she scorched him. 

When the tug up-hill was over, he jumped 
in again, and began at once, determined not 


sweet young lady, were Miss Lucy, so gentle 
and loving-like; there was the makins of a 
mother in her long before she had ever a 
child.” 

“Well, but what has Rizpah’s motherly 
heart to do with living up all alone upon the 
/moor with Benjy? I should have thought 
\it safer for the child to have been down with 
| other little ’uns at Rookenham. Is he mis- 
|chievous? Would he bite ’em?” 

“ Lor, Master Ned, how can you? No, 
poor little fellow ; he’s mischievous by times, 
but not spiteful that ever I hear tell. I’d 
better begin at the beginning, perhaps, and 
then you'll understand all about it.” 

‘“ All right, Mrs. White, fire away then.” 

“ You know the quarries at Garlige, the 
other side of Rookenham village ?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

“Ralph Cottle—that was Rizpah’s hus- 
band—was one of the quarrymen. Fine 
men they are mostly; but given to drink, 
which I never heard say as Ralph was, 
neither, Master Ned. But he was very care- 
less and masterful about keeping in harm’s 
way, as them quarrymen always have been, 
that I can mind.” 

“Careless about the powder-bags, eh?” 
threw in Ned considerately, for the conflict 
between the short wind of the asthmatic pa- 
tient and the long wind of the story-teller, 
seemed to demand the occasional interven- 
tion of the listener. ‘I suppose he came 
to griefin blasting, quarryman fashion, too,” 
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“ Just so, Master Ned, dear, just so. 
was a walking unconcerned-like, with both 
hands in his pockets, when he should have 
been running ; which, indeed, it was said at 


the coroner's inquest, he ought to have been | 


out of harm’s way two minutes afore the 
blast came at all—when off it goes, like 
any thing, and a sharp piece cut like a skull- 
cap right off his head, poor fellow, and scat- 


tered his brains, as it was awful to see, | 


though they did tie it up with a handker- 
chief afore they carried the corpse right in 
to poor Rizpah, that was expecting him 
home to dinner, poor thing, a sitting by the 
fire, to watch a bit of fresh pork she had 


roasting, as she’s told me scores of times ; 


since.” 

“ Whata ghastly sight for the poor wo- 
man! I wonder it did not turn her brain to 
look on it.” 

“No, she never gave so much as a screech 
they say; but sat stony-like, and said, quite 
quiet and composed: ‘ Please lay ’un out 
on the bed, poor fellow!’ ‘But there, Mrs. 


White,’—she’ve a told me scores o’ times— | 
‘I feeled jist so as if my heart had given | 


two turns wrong, and then bid still, you 
know.’ Her baby was born not six weeks 


after, and though her brain wasn’t turned, 


his was ; for that was her Benjy. I’ve heard 
tell that she wanted to call him ‘ Benoni, the 
son of sorrow,’ when he was christened, like 
Rachel a-dying; but our rector down at 
Rookenham persuaded her to alter it, like 
Jacob, you know, sir.” 

‘‘ Was the child an idiot from its birth, 
then?” 

“JT thought so myself, so soon as ever I 
set eyes on it; not asI said so to Rizpah, 
poor thing, for ’twas plain to see she didn’t 
think so for a long time.” 

“Poor creature! I dare say she found it 
hard to face the fact.” 

“Ward! Bless you, it was heartless to 
see her watch for any sign of sense like in 
her baby. Ihave seen her sit with it upon 
her knees and nurse it, and sing, and talk 
to it, and look, look, look, into its restless 
eyes as if to fix the sense into them.” 


ONLY SON. 
He , 


“Well, but Mrs. White, all this don’t tel] 
me what brought her and her Benjy up here 
upon the moor.” 

“Don’t it though? Wait a bit, sir, and 
you'll find it does. She gave her life up to 
Benjy from the first. How she ever managed 

it, I’ve never rightly understood. Many 
were kind to her; but Rizpah had a proud 
| spirit of her own, and never would beg while 
she could work. Work! I believe ye. 
|She’s done wonders to find time for work 
‘and to wait upon her child as well. She 
never neglected him for one half-hour, 
seemingly; and yet she’d earn enough to 
| keep herself and him.” 

| But living up upon the moorland, so far 
| off, must have increased her difficulties ten- 
,fold. They didn’t live here in the father’s 
, time, did they ?” 

‘‘No, Master Ned; no more they didn’t 
|in the first years of little Benjy’s life. It 
/was along of a foreign doctor, that came 
, once to my lord’s, that Rizpah left the vil- 
lage and took the cottage here.” 

‘A foreign doctor ? ” 

“Yes. He was a Swish, I think, least- 
ways a German sort of gentleman with spec- 

tacles, as smelt of smoke. And he saw 
Benjy; and told his mother that pure air up 
on hill-tops, was likeliest for such as that 
poor child to thrive in. He said there was 
‘a plenty such where he lived, and they put 
them up in hospitals a-top of mountains. 
Christians, I think, he called ’em; though 
it’s poor sort of Christians such as Benjy’s 
like to make—not but what some persons 
do call them Innocents.” 

“Oh, erétins! Yes, I see the whole thing 
now. I’ve heard of those mountain hospi- 
tals. So Rizpah came up into the wild, to 
give to her idiot boy the best chance of 
thriving? Brave heart, indeed!” 

“Only a mother’s, Master Ned!” said 
Mrs. White. 

“ Only a mother’s!” Ned kept repeating 
the words to himself aloud, long after he 
had parted at the cottage-door from Mrs. 
White. 
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THE QUIET ROOM.—ONE O’CLOCK. 


O Mary, they have closed the Mill, 
The looms are silent now ; 

And we must stoop with heavy souls 
Beneath the rod to bow. 

I feel a throbbing in my heart— 
A chill within my breast— 

And long to lay my weary form 
Within the grave to rest; 

For life has been a ceaseless strife 
With cares that ever grew; 

We slaved, and starved, and now, alas! 
O God! what shall we do ? 


T’ve seen thee weep, when thou didst think 
Thy tears I could not see ; 

And scen thee put aside thy food 
That baby fed might be ; 

While oft thou forced a loving smile, 
Although thy heart was sore ; 

And kissed my pale and bloodless cheek, 
And bade me grieve no more. 

But now thou canst not hide thy tears ; 
Thy lips they quiver, too ; 

Thy hand, it trembles ia my own; 
O God! what shall we do ? 


Thy fingers they are thin and worn 
With needlework so cheap; 
Thy eyes are red, thy brow is cold, 
For want of rest and sleep. 
Our little infant, fevered, droops, 
And soon will be no more: 
It had not starved had I been rich, 
But L alas, am poor. 
I wonder if the wealthy great 
Would help us if they knew 
Qur wretched fate? The thought is vain ; 
O God! what shall we do ? 
For never shall these lips of mine 
A pauper’s pittance crave 
While I have life, though after death 
I fill a pauper’s grave. 
My soul grows fierce. Oh! that my voice 
Could ring throughout the land, 
And breathe the cares, the wants, and fate, 
Of Labor’s starving band ; 
And bid the Lords of Gold beware, 
Lest they, like us, may sue, 
When Revolution comes, and ery— 
“O God! what shall we do?” 
—Songs of Labor, by John Plummer. 
THE QUIET ROOM. 
Tam with thee in this quict room; 
Dearest, I am with thee. 
The chureh-bells ring, and the bird’s sweet 
chaunt 
Quivers around this lonely haunt 
Of ancient piety ; 
But I can see, and I can hear 
A sweeter song, and a scene more dear,— 
And Iam again with thee! 


Yam with thee in this quiet room. 

The vine looks in at the casement old: 
Through the old casement, diamond-paned, 
Wander the vine-leaves, golden veined : 
Low in the garden the roses bloom, 
Loading the air with a rich perfume: 





In quiet I sit, and the quict room 
Js half in shadow and half in gloom ; 
As I sit in the shadow my hands I fold, 
My very breath I measure and hold, 
Lest I trouble and scare 
The spirits of air, 
And memory leave her tale half told. 


Iam alone in my quiet room, 
And alone with thee no more; 
My heart is heavy, my heart is chill, 
With a dull faint shiver of coming ill,— 
Oh, spare me! spare this quiet room! 


There have been times when it was to me 

A prison of deadly gloom, 
A den of sickness and of pain, 
And so it yet may be again ; 
But now, it, and the garden deep, 
Where the summer sunbeams quiver and brood 
Over the purple flowers that sleep 

In bliss beneath,—the trim green lawn, 
And the dark cedar boughs that throw 
A veil between the sunset’s glow,— 
Even the old house that I so often 
Have thought so dull and drear, doth soften 
Into a home of Old Romance, 
Where one, who, like me, has suffered mis- 

chance, 
May win all rare and lovely things 
To soothe the soul’s imaginings ; 
A twilight temple of repose 
From the outer world of strife and woes. 
A quiet cross, a blessed way, 
Through peaceful paths of shadowy gloom, 
To pass at length from this quiet room 
Into the silence of the tomb. 
Yes, it were lovely and sweet to pass 
Down the old staircase and out by the grass, 
Silent and chill as the night-bedewed flower, 
Out of the dust of this life, and the power 
Of sorrow to blight, and of joy to betray, 
Out of “the burden and heat of the day!” 
—Lyrics and Idyls, by Gerda Fay. 





ONE O’CLOCK. 
A SONNET. 


ANOTHER stroke upon Time’s anvil struck ! 
Another hour drawn hot from out the heart 
Of silence ; that within lone aisles, apart, 
And hollow belfries, homesteads of the rook, 
And this my cloister of the lamp and book, 
Upwards the same dim Cyclop arm might 
dart, 
Swing the same shadowy sledge, and mor- 
tals start 
With the same brazen blow!—Sure man mis- 
took 
Hlis own endurance, when he tongued the bells 
To prophecy against him from their towers ! 
The high sun speaks not. Ocean’s ebbs and 
swells 


Rock through a silent calendar. Al! pow- 


ers 
Of life and death muffle éicir peals and knells :-— 
Why arm with thunder the avenging hours ? 
—Dublin University Magazine. 





BASHAN 5 AND THE CITIES OF MOAB. 


From The Christian Observer. 
BASHAN; AND THE CITIES OF MOAB.* 

Uses of far deeper value and moment 
than were formerly contemplated, are now 
subserved by the researches of travellers in 
Scripture Lands. Until quite recently it 
was thought enough if they were employed 
to confirm the accuracy, or to explain the 
allusions of an inspired writer: the inter- 
preter’s concern with them was ended when 
he could bring forward the place, or the 
custom alluded to in an obscure passage, 
and when he thus enabled us to read this 
intelligently and confidently, with a clear 
perception of the spiritual lessons that 
might be educed from it. And so extensive 
have these researches been, and so diligently 
have they been thus made use of, that in fact, 
very few pages of the Holy Volume have 
been left unexplained by this kind of illus- 
tration. 

With great diligence have they been gath- 
ered, and most profitably have they been so 
employed. Still this use of them only en- 
abled us to look on the sacred delineations 
at a distance. We saw clearly, and perhaps 
vividly, the occurrences related in the Bi- 
ble: the import of the sacred narrative was 
unfolded, and it grew lifelike, and became 
familiar, as we gazed onit. Stili it stood 
before us only as a picture, and it lay in 
remote distance. So far as living inter- 
course with the objects and beings brought 
forward in Scripture was concerned, it seemed 
that we must necessarily stand apart from 
the scenes which it unfolded. And now, 
indeed, some of our recent biblical inter- 
preters have told us that just so it was in- 
tended that we should look on the inspired 
delineations. According to these teachers, 
such delineations are only pictures, or pic- 
torial embodiments of thought: historical 
ideas, or theological conceptions, are de- 
picted in these Eastern forms: they were 
not, nor were they ever intended to be, rec- 
ognized as actual events and living men 
whom we have been looking on. This has 
been affirmed; and as the so-called histori- 
cal philosophy has advanced, its professors 
have boasted that they, one after another, 
had divested our sacred records of its literal 

* Scripture Lands in Connection with their His- 
tory, etc. By G. S. Drew, M.A., Incumbent of 
St. Barnabas, South Kennington. Smith, Elder, 


and Co. 1860. Five Years in Damascus. By 
Rev. J. L. Porter. Murray. 1855. 
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significance. Now, against statements of 
this kind, the confirmatory, illustrative use 
which the old commentators made of tray- 
ellers’ researches was wholly incfiectiye, 
All they had accomplished was to prove the 
accuracy of the sacred narrative, and its 
true adjustment, as if it were authentic his. 
tory, with the framework that surrounded 
it. But not only was this view compatible 
with the sceptical theory, it even strength. 
ened the confidence with which that theory 
was put forward. Another use, one fa 
more decp and searching, of observations in 
Bible lands was needed, and this has been 
made opportuncly, we may say providen. 
tially, just as this new form of scepticism 
has become most threatening and destruc. 
tive. For now our Bible travellers, with 
deeper views of their work, and with far 
greater facilities of investigation, aspire 
rather after the reproduction of Scripture 
life, than its simple illustration: they now 
give us in colored stereographic views, 
rather than in surface pictures, the result 
of their investigations. We no longer look 


on Scripture scenes at a distance, but we 
actually live amongst them: their vicissi- 
tudes of climate, the changing aspects of 


their sky, the hues and shadows of their 
landscape, the objects seen by the men of 
Scripture, the sounds they heard, are known 
to us: we not only witness, but almost share 
in, the life of Bible times and men: ow 
“newly awakened historical consciousness” 
is in the very scene and platform of its 
movements. No one who has familiarized 
himself with Dr. Robinson’s exact descrip- 
tions, with Stanley’s glowing illustrations 
of them, and especially with Mr. Grove's 
recent contributions to the topography of 
Scripture, can fail to recall numerous e:- 
amples in illustration of these remarks. 
And in each case this vivid realization has 
been effected with no purpose of mere vil- 
dication, or even with the set design of 
illustrating the Bible history in the accus- 
tomed form. The truth of Scripture has 
been assumed, and it has been read trust- 
ingly on the scene of its occurrence. An 
“evidence of congruity” has hence arisen 
The sense of agreement and conformity 
with facts has been so strongly felt, such an 
intense consciousness of the presence of 
truth has been awakened, that, while 4 
deeper insight into the meaning of the 
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sacred writers has also been obtained, their | 
historical verity, the literal and objective | 
accuracy of their statements, has been so 
established, that the myth professor, the 
“philosophical historian,” might as well | 
attempt to vaporize the substantial facts | 
around us, as to convert into the thin ex- 
halations of his theory these historical de- 
tails of the Scripture narrative which have 
been thus illustrated and confirmed. 

The importance of this use of biblical 
travel, and its providential adaption to our 
present need, will be instantly recognized 
by all who understand the ground on which 
the biblical controversy has lately moved. 
As Mr. J. Taylor, the editor of Dr. Traill’s 
Josephus, has remarked, ‘‘ What seems just 
now to be needed is, not so much any new 
presentation of the Christian argument, as 





the bringing back upon the mind of the ed- 


gard to the certainty of history,—a defer- 
ence to evidence as opposed to the baseless 
theories, the myths, the mystifications, by 
means of which, of late, the public mind 
has been abused, and the edge of the most 
conclusive reasoning turned aside. There 
is needed an every-day familiarity with the 
scenes, with the persons, and usages, and 
costumes, with the minor incidents, as well 
as with the leading events of the Christian 
epoch. The times of the gospel history are 
indolently thought of by many, as if the 
clouds and mists of the remotest ages had 
settled down just upon that spot of time, or 
as if the rolling flood of years had there 
taken a sweep through an impenetrable 
gloom ; and hence they have allowed them- 
selves to listen to the wild conjectures of 
erudite pantheists.” These remarks are 
even more applicable at the present time 
than when they were first published; and 
we may here observe, that few have done 
more than this accomplished writer himself 
in meeting the need which he has so forcibly 
expressed. His ‘ Notes” in the above- 
named work abound with the means of that | 
vivid realization of Scripture incidents which 
he has described. They suggested some of 
the uses which, in a former number of this 
journal, we made of the knowledge that has 
recently been collected respecting what we 
called the “subterranean Jerusalem.” And 
now, it is from the same point of view, and 





With the purpose of subserving the objects 
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which he has so clearly indicated, that in 
this article we propose to give some detailed 
account of another field of discovery recently 
explored, which furnishes means of vivid re- 
alizations of Scripture history that are not 
less remarkable than those above alluded 
to, though they are less familiarly and ac- 
curately known. 

The regions to which we now allude are 
the provinces of the ancient Bashan, and the 
widely extended plains immediately on the 
south of them. They are still comparatively 
unfamiliar; and this may be explained by 
the form in which descriptions of them have 
hitherto appeared, as well as by the com- 
parative brevity of those portions of Scrip- 
ture which they illustrate. Neither Burck- 
hardt, nor Porter, notwithstanding their high 
merit as accurate observers, have attempted 
any of that scenic picturing which gives the 
pages of Stanley and Grove their great 
charm and use. And the late important 
researches of Mr. Graham in this region 
are only known from the detached and 
hastily written papers in which he has at- 
tempted nothing more than an outline of 
his discoveries. Those who have given us 
our stereographic revivals of Bible life have 
hitherto employed themselves on the more 
familiar incidents of Holy Writ which oc- 
curred in the better-known and more fre- 
quently trodden paths of Western Palestine. 
Yet none of their delineations are more im- 
pressive than those which pens like theirs, 
guided by their methods and in their spirit, 
may present us with in the country we have 
just indicated; and the following outline 
may, at all events, indicate the nature and 
the amount of the materials which can in 
this manner be so employed. 

It was in the beginning of the present 
century that the modern investigations, from 
which we obtain our only trustworthy ac- 
counts of these regions of Eastern Palestine, 
were commenced. Seetzen, the Russian 
consul, at Damascus, was the first explorer, 
but he only reached the towns on the north- 
ern borders; and the chief use of his jour- 
ney was to stimulate Burckhardt, who, in 
the year 1810, penetrated into the interior, 
and reached the southernmost border of 
this then unknown land. Burckhardt’s re- 
searches were carried forward with his usual 
care and accuracy; and his report of them, 


edited in 1822 by Col. W. M. Leake, still 
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forms one of our best sources of information. 
In the year 1819, Buckingham followed him, 
and afterwards published an account of his 
observations. But it is disfigured by fre- 
quent inaccuracies, and little more of value 
was added to Burckhardt’s narrative until 
the year 1853, when the Rev. J. L. Porter, | 
then residing as missionary at Damascus, | 
took advantage of the favoring circumstances | 
of the country to examine it even more thor- | 
oughly than Burckhardt had done. He has | 
‘given the results of his journey in his “ Five | 
Years in Damascus.” Nonew ground, how- | 
ever, was explored by him, nor had any fresh | 
discoveries been made since Burckhardt’s 
time, until the year 1857. In the autumn 
of that year, Mr. Graham, with a rare union 
of enterprise and of good fortune, explored 
the country as far east of the limit which 
Burckhardt had reached, as that limit is it- 
self distant from the mountain boundaries 
of the Jordan and its lakes. No discoveries 
of greater importance than his have been 
made in Scripture lands since Dr. Layard’s 
excavations in Nineveh. In fact, he has 
just doubled our information respecting the 
country we are now speaking of; so that 
the mountain range which had formerly been 
regarded as its eastern boundary, should now 
be figured on the maps as running through 
the middle of it; as again, in its south-west- 
ern regions, he was the first to visit and ex- 
amine some of the many towns that come in 
view from the castle of Bozrah, not one of 
which had been previously examined. 

From those sources an extensive and, in 
some degree, an exact knowledge of the re- 
gion in question may be obtained. And 
here, for the purpose of giving some definite- 
ness to our description of it, we cannot do 
better than imagine ourselves placed on the 
upper tower of the castle of Silkhad, which 
is built on the southern slopes of that Hauran 
range that runs north-west and south-east 
through about the middle of the scene of our 
inquiries. There we are somewhat north 
of the middle point of its lower boundary. 
South and south-west, as far as the eye can 
reach, the country extends in an undulating 
fertile plain, and at intervals are many de- 
serted towns and villages :— 


‘To the south-east runs an ancient road, 
straight as an arrow, across the fine plain. 
tons “Our guide informed us that this road 
extends to Busra on the Persian Gulf: the 
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same statement I afterwards heard from 
others; and the historian Ibn Said, cited 
by Abulfeda, says that from this castle a 
king’s highway ran to Irak, and that by it 
Baghdad may be reached in ten days. (Mr. 
Graham followed the road for about ten 
miles.) On the plain extending from the 
south to the east, I counted fourteen towns 
or villages, none ‘of them more than twelve 
miles distant, and almost all of them, so far 
as I could see by the aid of a telescope, still 
/habitable, like Stilkhad, but completely de- 
serted. (All these towns Mr. Graham vis- 
ited.) The houses in some of them I could 
| distinctly see standing perfect, as when re- 
cently finished; and those strange square 
towers, so conspicuous in all the ancient vil- 
|lages of the Hauran, are here too.” * 


This is the southern view from the com- 
manding point we are supposed to occupy. 
And now turning round, and looking first 
on our left side, i.e., north-westwards, the 
whole of Bashan lies before us. Due west, 
its furthest boundary is the high ground ris- 
ing up into the mountain wall, which comes 
in view on the other side of Jordan, and this 
is about one hundred miles from the Hauran 
range, at the extremity of which we are now 
standing. The whole of the southern por- 
tion of this surface is made up of undulat- 
ing downs, whose fertility is attested by the 
numerous ruins which, in this direction, also 
come within our furthest range of sight. 
Looking up along the mountain slopes on 
this side the Hauran range, we see traces 
of numerous forests, thick with the Bashan 
oaks, which are as characteristic of this re- 
gion as the cedars are of Lebanon. Vol- 
canic traces are everywhere discernible ; and 
just beyond the limits of our prospect, is 
the dark waving line of the southern boun- 
dary of a district that lies almost midway in 
the upper provinces of Bashan, and which 
might be regarded as the fortress of that an- 
cient kingdom. ‘This is now called the Le- 
jah. It is the Argob of the Old Testament, 
and the Trachonitis of the New; and is one 
of the most remarkable districts in the world. 
It appears to be the deposit of a great vol- 
canic eruption, in an extremely remote pe- 
riod; and it may be described as a volcanic 
island of an oval shape, being about twenty- 
two miles long by twelve wide :— 


“Tts general surface is elevated from 
twenty to thirty feet above the surrounding 


* Porter’s Damascus, Vol. ii. p. 188. 
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plain; . . . and its border is almost every- 
where as clearly defined as the line of a 


rocky coast, which, indeed, it very much re- | 


sembles, with its inlets, bays, and promon- 
tories. . . . It is wholly composed of black 
basalt rock, which, in past ages, appears to 
have issued from innumerable pores of the 
earth in a liquid state, and to have flowed 
out on every side until the plain was almost 
covered. Before cooling, its surface was 
agitated by some fearful tempest, or other 
such agency; and it was afterwards shat- 
tered and rent by internal convulsions and 
vibrations. In many places there are deep 
fissures and yawning gulfs (especially on the 
western side), and so rough and rugged is 
the country, so deep the gullies and ravines, 
and so lofty the overhanging rocks, that the 
whole is a wild labyrinth, which none but 
the Arabs can penetrate.” * 


Both the nature of this district, and its 
central position in the Bashan kingdom, 


- marked it as the fortress settlement of the 


inhabitants, and it is accordingly filled with 
towns, where they were—as in fact the pres- 
ent inhabitants of the same place are—inac- 
cessible to ordinary invaders. The country 
beyond this district, on the west and north- 
west, subsides into the plain that stretches 


district remarkably similar to the Lejah, 
which we have just described. ‘This is called 
‘the Safah, which is marked, even on recent 
‘maps, as a single tell, or eminence, but 
i which, in fact, is a long mountainous range, 
extending lengthways, almost due north and 
| south, for upwards of forty miles, and being 
|in some parts between twelve and fifteen 
miles in breadth. While its elevation is far 
greater than that of the Lejah, in its physi- 
cal formation and its aspect, it is said to be 
almost identical with that district. Mr. 
Graham describes it as ‘a sea of basalt, in- 
tersected with cracks and fissures which are 
often quite impassable.” The country on 
the north of it melts into and blends with 
the desert region above described as sur- 
rounding the Damascus valley, while on the 
east it is soon lost in the wastes which bor- 
der the Euphrates. 

It would be across those wastes, and mov- 
ing in a south-westerly direction, that the 
first company of emigrants from the prime- 
val settlements in Western Asia made their 
way towards those rich provinces of Syria 
and Egypt, of which they might have heard 
from some adventurous explorer, or which, 








away towards Anti-Lebanon, as on the north |even more probable, their antediluvian tra- 
and north-east, it melts into the desert coun- ‘ditions may have made known to them. In 
try that encloses the Ghutah, or valley of | those early ages the stream of emigration 
Damascus. ; would continually pour itself across the up- 

Such is the western side of the province per fords of the Euphrates, through the Tad- 
towards which we look from our’station on | Mor oasis, and over the rich Damascus plain ; 
Stlkhad. Another and very different pros- and one company after another would stay 
pect spreads out before us on the north-east. |and settle on the resting-places which they 
This half (speaking roughly) of the region \found in their long way. Thus were formed 
in question presents an aspect utterly sterile i the communities at Tadmor and Damascus; 
and repulsive, and, in fact, it soon passes | and, later, the region we are now concerned 
into the desert regions which reach to the | with came to be occupied by races desig- 
Euphrates. Yet, barren as this side of the | nated as the Emim, the Zuzim, and the Re- 
country is, it is neither trackless nor unin- 'phaim. We are unable to locate these races 
habited. There are two broad roads, evi-| accurately on their respective settlements ; 
dently formed at great cost and labor, run-/and, in fact, except in some undeciphered 
ning straight across it; one, to which we | characters found by Mr. Graham in the 
have before alluded, running south-east- | neighborhood,* no traces exist which give 





wards from our position to Btizra, on the | 


Persian Gulf, and the other towards Pal- 
myra, connecting Bozzah with that city. 
Numerous towns are scattered over the 
country through which these roads pass in 
the outset of their course ; and while, in its 
stern bareness, it is wholly unlike the coun- 
try on the west of our dividing range, it re- 
sembles that country in enclosing a volcanic 
* Porter’s Damascus, Vol. ii. pp. 240-242. 


any intimation who they were that occupied 
the towns around the Safah, and in the re- 
'gion called El Harrah, which extends into 
‘the desert on the east of it. With this part 
‘of the region we have been reviewing, his- 
‘tory is connected only by suggestions or by 
inferences. But ofthe Rephaim (i.e. Giants), 
we know that, as might have been expected, 


| 
| *In Jour. Asiat. Soc., Vol. xvii.. Mr. Graham 
|has given some specimens of these inscriptions. 
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they established themselves and built their } 
dwellings in that fortress settlement, as the | 
Lejah may be called, which indeed none but 
such a race could then have occupied. It is 
plain that, if ever inhabited at all, it could 
only have been by people of gigantic prowess, 
who had reasons for establishing themselves 
in such an inaccessible position, and who 
had immense force at command for the erec- 
tion of their dwellings in it. Such would 
be our conclusion, supposing no traces re- 
mained of the dwellings they actually erected. 
But many of them are still extant, and have 
been carefully described by the explorers of 
this region. In some instances they are 
covered over by the works of later occupants 
of the territory ; in others they stand as they 
were originally built ; and they present the 
most ponderous and massive instances of 
domestic architecture of which we have any 
knowledge. Their solid walls, upwards of 
four feet in thickness, are raised of large 
blocks of squared stones, placed one on the 
other without cement ; their roofs are formed 
of enormous slabs of the same material, the 
black basaltic rock of the country, which is 
almost like iron. So also are their doors 


and gates, some of them being nearly eigh- 





teen inches thick, and secured by pondcrous 
bars, the recesses for which can still be seen. | 
“They are just such structures,” says Mr. 

Porter, “as a race of giants would rear up; 

and are in every way characteristic of a pe- 

riod when architecture was in its infancy, | 
when manual labor was of little comparative | 
value, and when strength and security were | 
the great requisites.” And Mr. Graham, | 
who visited the country shortly after an ex-| 
tensive tour in Upper Egypt, and after he | 
had examined some of the most remarkable | 
specimens of the massive Pheenician struc- | 
tures around Mount Hermon, remarks: | 
“They are unlike any other buildings we 
have seen or even heard of. . . . If we had 
known nothing of their history, we should 
have been forced to the conclusion, that the 
people who had constructed them were not 
only a powerful and mighty nation, but that, 
individually, they were of greater strength 
than ourselves.” 

Now the unerring Record tells us that 
the original colonists of these regions were 
just such men; and, entrenched in their 
fortress homes, they would soon subject all 





the adjacent country to their control. It is 


probable, however, that their number was 
not considerable when Abraham passed on 
the west of them in his journey along the 
borders of their settlement. After emerg. 
ing from the Damascus valley, he would 
descry their gloomy and inaccessible abodes 
far away on his left hand, and hurry on, as 
we may imagine, as quickly as he could, 
from their dangerous neighborhood. But 
that they were then few in number, may be 
inferred from the defeat which they soon 
afterwards suffered from the Chaldean forces, 
‘which smote the Rephaim in Ashtaroth 
Karnaim,” one of the border towns that 
were built as above described. It is indeed 
possible that this discomfiture of the Giants 
took place in some outpost skirmish, and 
that Chedorlaomer’s troops did not venture - 
to attack these formidable men in their 
rocky fastnesses. Be this, however, as it 
may, they soon became the paramount tribe 
in that region, as might have been expected, 
and as may be unmistakably inferred from 
the Egyptian monuments. And when, long 
after the time of Abraham, his two grand- 
sons met at Mahanaim, they, too, were on 
the very borders of this territory of the Re- 
phaim. Jacob had doubtless paid them the 
customary tribute exacted from the cara- 
vans which travelled past their settlements ; 
while Esau, the powerful chieftain of the 
Seir mountains, was probably the only 
prince in the neighboring provinces who 
could venture to come so near them. 

For nearly three centuries after that con- 
ference between the two brothers, history is 
silent respecting the country. It appears, 
however, to have been traversed during this 
time by the Egyptian armies, whose suc- 
cesses and frequent conquests over the Ite- 
phaim, and in their neighborhood, had _hin- 
dered this mighty race from subjeeting the 
surrounding nations to their rule.* The 
Ammonites, on the south of them, had been 
replaced by the Amorites (i.e., mountaincers) 
from the other side of Jordan; while th 
Moabites and Edomites, still further south, 
yet held peaceful possession of their terri- 
tory. So far as can be ascertained, the 
Giants were confined to their rocky enclos- 
ure, while, at the same time, they held sway 
over the provinces immediately bordering 
upon it on the south, and the forest region 
which stretches on the south-east as far as 


* Osborn’s “ Egypt,’ etc. 
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the slopes of the Hatiran. In their inacces- vancing with them, and whose aid furnishes 
sible retreats, protected there by the mighty | the reason why, in this instance also, they 
bulwarks which the volcano had built up | proved irresistible. Their divine Helper, 
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merg- around them, they were a continual occasion | however, wrought through and by means of 
would of dread to all the neighboring tribes, even | their own valor and strenuous exertions ; 
bodes to those who were yet exempt from their | and as no visibly miraculous interposition is 
ON, as control. Og, and his chiefs, armed with ;mentioned in this instance, we may confine 
could, iron missiles, and entrenched behind those our attention to the secondary causes that 
But mighty bulwarks, in those intricate and in-| may be discovered in their defeat of the 
nay be accessible fastnesses, were indeed terrible | Bashan chieftain and his forces. All which 
y soon neighbors, and enemies dreadful to encoun- | the researches we are now dwelling on, has 
forces, ter in aggressive war. Nor had any of the | disclosed of his power, and of the strength of 
taroth adjacent powers ventured to assail them. | his position, may be accepted as testimony 
is that Indeed it is probable that all which even the | to the valor and discipline of the Israelites, 
indeed Egyptian armies had accomplished in their | and to the resources in their possession at 
Giants much-vaunted exploits against the Rephaim | this time. They must surely have been 
h, and was to drive them within their fortresses. | very different from a mere wandering host 
enture- But now they hear of approaching hosts | of Bedouin shepherds, as they are sometimes 
. their which awaken unwonted fears in them. | represented, when we find them going for- 
, as it For these hosts are in possession of all the | ward to the attack of such a formidable ad- 
it tribe JJ. Egyptian implements of war; and, besides | versary, so entrenched and guarded. And 
pected, being stronger and more valiant than the }their reasons for their valiant confidence were 
d from mightiest of the neighboring tribes (for had | justified. They “smote Og and all his peo- 
n, long they not just vanquished the powerful Am- | ple:” “none” of all his gigantic force “ was 
grand. orites, who had held their own for so many | left to him remaining.” ‘All his cities,” 
ere on generations ?) they had all, from their youth | also, which were fortified “ with high walls, 
he Re- up, been severely trained by generals to | gates, and bars,” built of that same basaltic 
em the whom the modes of Egyptian warfare were | rock, and on the same scale of massiveness, 
> cara familiar. | which is now visible in the private dwellings, 
ments ; On the Paran uplands they had received | “they took” at that time. There was not 
of tke that soldierly training and discipline from | one of the ‘ three-score cities (of which the 
e only men who were well able to conduct it.| ruins of thirty are now visible from Tell 
es who Joshua and Moses, and the nobles of the |‘ Amarah, on the south of the Lejah’) which 
, people, were familiar with the warlike sci- | they took not,” besides the unwalled towns 
at con- ence that had won such famous victories for | on the undulating plain south of their main 
story is the dynasty which was then supreme in| settlement. And there, in those gloomy 
ppears, Egypt. They had resources which enabled | massive Lomes, the Manassites at once es- 
ing this them to obtain from that country the war | tablished themselves. For the defence of 
Se suc implements and machines which its science their families, in such a position, it was 
the Ie- had invented. When they left their settle- | sufficient for them to leave a small detach- 
ad hin- ment in Paran, they marched forward under | ment from their tribe; while the great body 
ing the the inspiration of the loftiest hopes and | of them went, in fulfilment of their compact 
* The promises. And half-way on their journey, | with the brethren by whom they had been 
ad been their army had been purged of those who | just aided, to help in the completion of the 
aincers) would have discouraged and encumbered | conquest on the other side of Jordan. 
hile th them. Moreover, when they reached the | And if now, or if immediately after their 
r south, borders of Og’s territory, they were flushed | return, they had perfectly finished their 
ir terri- and exultant with re-animated hopes, for the | work, and wholly extirpated the foes whom 
ied, the mountaineers of Gilead had just been de-|they had defeated, they would have been 
enclos- feated by them. And so, as the history in- | impregnable in their new settlement. But, 
Id sway timates, they advanced without any misgiv- | like their brethren on the west, they allowed 
ordering ings to their encounter with the terrible | many of the people whom they should have 
t region chieftain, and with the mighty forces that | utterly driven out, to remain among them. 
3 far as 


were controlled by him. 
We know the Presence which was ad- 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 674 


| All the forces of Og were vanquished, as the 
sacred writer expressly states. ‘ But,” it 
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is added, “they did not expel the Geshurites, | For now, advancing towards this southern 
nor the Maachathites: but the Geshurites| border was the enlarging kingdom of the 
and the Maachathites dwelt among the sons | Moabites. While Syria was encroaching 
of Israel” (i.e. in the north-east corner of on the province of Manasseh, Moab was ab. 
the volcanic district above described), and | sorbing those of Gad and Reuben, and this 
in time the Manassites, like their brethren| power was in its zenith when the rule of 
on the west, reaped the fruits of their short-| Assyria was paramount. Thus Moab held 
sighted policy. Mingled with these heath-| all that territory which, increasing in rich- 
ens in their dwellings, they “learned their | ness as we approach the west, comes in view 
works.” And their children were plundered | on either side of the southern prospect from 
and subjected by the very people they had | Sulkhad. No part of Syria is more fertile; 
defeated. This same region was among) none was more thickly peopled than those 
those which had to be recovered, and re-| wide-spreading downs which stand blank 
stored to Israel, by David in his conquests. | and naked on our maps; and the Moabite 
And we must picture to ourselves another | kingdom, which included it at the period 
conflict here between his valiant troops and, we have now reached, must have been ex- 
the dwellers in these wild retreats, that he| ceedingly powerful and wealthy. It was 
might reinstate the faithful Manassites in | this kingdom which was the subject of Jere- 
their settlement. These rock cities, with|miah’s denunciations; and one of the most 
those around the Safah,* would then form | interesting results of Mr. Graham’s re- 
some of the strongest fortresses by which! searches is found in his account of Um-el- 
David held his eastern dominions in sub-| Jemal, “the ancient Beth Gamul, a very 
jection. There, too, were those garrisons | large city, and to be compared almost with 
of Solomon which protected the extensive | the modern Jerusalem. It was very per- 
commerce he carried forward by means of | fect” Mr. Graham continues; “and as we 
the frequent caravans to Damascus and! walked about among the streets, and en- 
Palmyra, and which added so much to his tered every house, and opened the stone 
renown and opulence. And meanwhile! doors, and saw the rooms as if they had 
another aspect would be gradually thrown just been left, and then thought that we were 
over the rude stern dwellings. Midway be- | actually In the private dwellings of a people 
tween the architectural splendor of Jeru-| who, for two thousand years had ceased to 
salem, and the luxurious dwellings of Da- | be a people, we felt a kind of awe, and real- 
mascus, some of their iron ruggedness would | ized, in a manner that we never perhaps 
be clothed, softened, and adorned by the , could feel elsewhere, how perfectly every 
luxurious culture of the people. title of God’s word is carried out. . . . These 
Such was the condition of the country | cities of Moab, which are still so perfect that 
during the brief period of the Hebrew as-, they might again be inhabited to-morrow, 
cendency ; and, as it gradually passed away, | have been during many centuries unpeopled. 
while the Syrian power was encroaching on| The land about them, rich and fruitful as 
the territory which yet remained to Israel,| any in Syria, has long ceased to produce 
this was one of the positions of which the | aught but shrubs and herbs, the food of the 
Damascus monarch would naturally strive | camel and the antelope.* 

to get possession. This he soon accom-| If Um-el-Jemal may be taken as a speci- 
plished, and here in fact he was garrisoned, ;men of the numerous cities on the south 
and established as on a fortress outpost, Which come in view from Sulkhad, we gain 
during his control over the trans-Jordanic an impressive conception not only of the 
tribes. In fact, it was one of the chief de-; Moabite kingdom at this time, but also of 
fences of the Syrian king on the south-west the previous opulence of the Hebrew tribes 
of his territory, as the Lebanon ranges were , who had owned this territory and occupied 
_on the north and direct west, and as the! these cities, while at the same time they had 
Great Desert was on the east. His territory | exercised rule, as lords paramount, over the 
was not extended southward beyond this! Moab and Edomite communities in their 
limit, except perhaps once for a brief period. neighborhood. Let us fix our attention 


* See Mr. Graham’s account of them in Jour.’ _ * Camb. Essays for 1858. See also Jour. Geog. 
Geog. Sec. Vol. xxviii. p. 287. ; Soc. Vol. xxviii. pp. 250-252. 
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steadfastly on their numbers and extent, on | we may say they exhibit, the very overthrow 
the ample resources of their vast provinces, | Which he predicted. As we have already in- 
and then connect with this view of them the | timated, much of that massive ponderous 


strong fortresses on the north, which were 
held by their compatriots, and our concep- | 
tions of the national importance of the Is- 
raclites, and of, the fitness of the ground 
chosen for the transactions of their great 
history, will be indefinitely heightened. This 
ground was over its whole extent, what the 
highland country on the other side of the 
Jordan valley was only in its choicest prov- 
inces. Rich streams of commerce were con- 
tinually pouring through the cities built on 
it, as they flowed on from the Red Sea ports 
to Damascus and Palmyra, or again from 
the west, through Bozra, along the road 
which, as we have seen, led thence to the 
Persian Gulf. Here, on those broad and 
fertile pastures, on those richly wooded | 
hills, beside those sparkling streams, with | 
those great highways running through their | 
cities, was the richest portion of Israel’s in- 
heritance. Here some of the most momen- 
tous parts of its ‘mission in the world” 
were to be fulfilled. Provinces like these 
were needed for the development of some of 
the characteristics of the Hebrew nature, 
for the fulfilment of some of its appointed 
work. And the entire significance of the 
history of the chosen people cannot be un- 
derstood, if they are not distinctly taken into 
account in our survey of the scene where 
that history was carried forward. 

In this point of view all these regions are 
full of the deepest interest, and we may | 
Bladly welcome the recent additions to our | 

nowledge respecting them. Another use | 
of them is found in the illustrations which | 
they furnish of some of the predictive por- | 








architecture which we assign to those early 
days the Scriptures speak of, does not meet 
us on the surface: the works of later ages 
are superimposed on them. The Roman 
builders, for example, who afterwards 
wrought here, frequently erected their 
princely structures on what was a ficld of 
ruins when their works were carried forward; 
and in those ruins, the waste and desolation, 
amidst which their temples and palaces and 
theatres were raised by them, we discern the 
fulfilment of the inspired predictions. We 
think there is reason to regret that commen- 
tators on prophecy have not observed this 
distinction ; an element of weakness will be 
withdrawn from their argument when it is 
regarded. 

For their use, as well as for the help of 
those who apply themselves to the embodi- 
ment and vivification of the history of Scrip- 
ture, abundant materials are supplied by 
these late researches upon ground which 
was formerly almost ieleinle. It is true 
that, at present, it has only been roughly 
and generally surveyed, and indeed more 
than this has been hitherto impossible. 
Travel in some parts of this country is still 
impracticable, and it cannot be accomplished 
in any part except with risk and peril. It 
is now overrun by the most lawless of the 
Bedouins, and for many generations it will 
be liable to their incursions. As the “ cor- 
sairs of the wilderness,” they will hang upon 
its coasts for along period. But under that 
improved government of Syria, which cannot 
be delayed much longer, the land itself must 
be reclaimed from them, and the traveller 
will be as secure against these outrages as 
he is now in Western Palestine. ‘Those 


tions of Scripture; but this use must be | roads which run directly through their ter- 
made in a method differing from that which | ritory show that their ancestors were tamed, 
has been customary. And it must be borne | or at least made amenable to discipline, as 


in mind, that we rather infer the fulfilment | indeed the present generation of them was, 


of those predictions from the general aspect 
of the country, than actually witness it in | 
what is seen by us. This distinction will go 
far to remove many of the difficulties which 





in a large measure, during the late Egyptian 
occupation of the country. 

When this is again the case, and the coun- 
try is thrown open to the deliberate inspec- 


have recently been suggested (as in Stanley’s | tion of observers, duly accomplished and 
Sinai and Pales., chap. vi.) in respect of tho | gifted like those we have above named, we 
uses which some expositors of prophecy | shall have its history revived, as that has 
have made of the actual condition of Scrip- | been which was transacted in the familiar 
ture Lands as illustrative of the inspired | scenes of Judea and Samaria. And thus 
predictions. Let itbe granted that the ruins will be completed a proof overwhelming in 
and desolations we now look upon are not | its power of demonstration on him who daily 


those which were in view of the inspired seer 
—and this must be acknowledged, for they 
betoken the overthrow of races far later than 





investigates it, that the sacred writers wrote 
what they knew, and testified what they had 
seen; and that no historical record in our 


those to whom his denunciations were ad-| possession is more authentic than that 
dressed—yet his words are illustriously veri- through which we have received the revela- 
fied by them. The existing ruins imply, or tion of the mind and will of God. 
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From The Spectator. | men like Julius Cesar and Xenophon, have 

CULTURE VERSUS EFFICIENCY. jadded to practical ability a taste for clear 
ENGLISHMEN are not yet prepared to be-| and sonorous description, and Napoleon’s 
lieve with Yeh that knowledge of Taoli is | bulletins entitle him to be classed, if not 
equivalent to merit, but they are fast ap- | among the literati, yet among the successful 
proaching the stage next to that imbecile orators of the world. But the mass of the 
condition. They are beginning to believe | efficient men of earth have been men to 
culture the first requisite of efficiency, to | whom literature was unfamiliar or distaste. 
look upon taste as a component of capacity, | ful. Alexander, who first broke up the or- 
and style as the best evidence of power. | ganization of the old world, and who planted 


The statesman who has re-organized a de- 
partment is condemned if he utters a false 
quantity, and the general who has saved a 
province must write despatches in which De 
Quincey could find no flaw. Lord John 
Russell, while expressing the precise thought 
of the nation, is ridiculed because his sen- 
tences are involved, while Lord Derby is 
pardoned for calling the Italians dogs, be- 
cause his quotation was so very “ apt.” 
Strength and fortitude, judgment and valor, 
no longer weigh against the power of writ- 
ing well. The most menacing speech made 


in our day is well received because the 
speaker has developed unexpected oratorical 
power, and manifestoes of revolt are praised 
because they are written with the “ weighty 
moderation” English writers have been 


taught to prize. Half Victor Emmanuel’s 
popularity is due to the exquisite style of 
the penmen of his suite, half the disgust at 
Austria to the crass dulness of her official 
manifestoes. It is becoming time to exam- 
ine the justifications for this drift of opinion, 
a drift which is very apt to accompany the 
falling vigor of a state. It was not till lit- 
erature began to decay that style became the 
object of a Roman writer. The Augustan 
age of French style was an epoch in which 
despotism was only tempered by the epi- 
grams it punished, and the English classics 
of style flourished in the most torpid period 
of our national history. 

Is there, then, any evidence that this spe- 
cial variety of culture, this power of apt 
speech or clever writing which we demand 
from everybody, is a fair proof of power? 
The English mind has still a healthy rever- 


kingdoms as meaner men plant oaks, was a 
| drinking debauchee. Diocletian, who re-or- 
ganized the Roman polity, could barely 
|write. Mahomet, who changed not only 
|the polity but the nature of a sixth of the 
human race, talks, in the Koran, nonsense it 
, has tasked a generation of commentators to 
|understand. His only imitator in modern 
‘times was a Joe Smith who could barely 
| write, who stole a rubbishy novel, and called 
it a revelation—and founded among Anglo- 
|Saxons a despotic creed. Charlemagne, 
| who moulded Western Europe, signed his 
‘name with difficulty, and though he pro- 
‘tected learned men, was not one of them. 
; The first pope who ever lost Rome a king- 
/dom, was perhaps the most cultivated man 
who ever adorned the chair. It is the same 
in modern history. Cromwell was “ inar- 
ticulate.” Peter the Great was an indecent 
-boor. Macaulay’s asthmatic hero scarcely 
possessed a book, and Frederick the Great 
could not spell in any of the three languages 
| he mispronounced. Bolingbroke, the scholar 
| statesman, fled from England a ruined exile, 
while Walpole, who could not understand 
literature, and whose only notion of wit was 
double entente, held power for twenty years. 
Sir Robert Peel, whose speeches were often 
the heaviest of platitudes, and whose quota- 
| tions were usually from the Eton grammar, 
reversed our financial policy, regenerated 
Ireland, and died with the blessings of all 
Englishmen on his head. Disraeli, whose 
speeches are often a literary luxury, has 
never laid down a single principle of policy, 
| foreign or domestic, never brought forward 


|a great measure which was not ignomin- 





ence for fact and precedent, and fact and iously scouted. The professors who filled 
precedent alike are opposed to the idea. The'the Frankfort Diet made themselves the 
greatest men of earth have not as a rule! laughing-stock of Europe, and with sixty 
been men who possessed the literary faculty. | millions of brave men behind them were 
One or two of the very highest capacity, | snuffed out without a struggle. 
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The literary class in France held power ' 
for seven-and-twenty years without a break: | 
through the whole reign of Louis Philippe 
the successful essayist became a prefect, the 
successful journalist a minister. Yet, what 
have the men of 1831 ever founded, or what | 
legacy has the world enjoyed from the vic- | 
tors of 1848? Half the ‘‘ hommes de let- 
tres” were maniacs for freedom, and France, 
after a generation of their government, is 
under a military despotism, without a press, 
and with a silenced Parliament. The other 
half were maniacs for “ glory,” and the only 
province added to the territory of France 
has been made by the man who puts his heel 
upon them all. Even in the sciences, where 
the literary faculty would appear the sine 
qud non of success, the greatest achieve- 
ments have been made by men with very de- 
ficient culture. Military discipline was rev- 
olutionized by Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, as 
great a boor as his relative George the 
Third, who defeated the cultivated Whig 
aristocracy. Brinsley, who made our canal 
system, occupied himself at a theatre with 
counting the words; and Stephenson, who 
invented railways, had less than the culture 
of many an artisan. We might carry our 
illustrations over a still wider range. Who 
cultivates best, the Lombard peasant pro- 
prietor who cannot read, or the Dorsetshire 
gentleman educated at Eton? Which is the 
most efficient in life, the Prussian peasant 
who has been trained like a national school- 
master, or the Scotch feuar with nothing but | 
mother wit? But the education of races is | 
too incomplete to afford a datum for argu- | 
ment, and we can but point to the fact that 
as yet no perceptible increase of efficiency 
has been acquired from instruction. 

The truth is, and it is one we are in dan- 
ger of permanently forgetting, that the higher 
kinds of culture have often an enervating 
effect. There are minds, and those amongst | 
the most valuable, which much learning | 
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tends only to enfeeble. The polish is only 
obtained by planing away the wood. There 


is a rough-strength, a determined energy, 
|which seems to be the attribute only of the 
'half-educated. 


Men of great culture are 
apt to give their imaginations too much 
play, to desire harmonious impossibilities, 
to foresee the difficulties so clearly that ac- 
tion is foregone. They have put micro- 
scopes to their eyes, and cannot drink for 
fear of the animalcules. Mr. Gladstone, for 
example, we do not hesitate to affirm, would 
be the most capable administrator in Eu- 
rope if he could only forget one-half of his 
cultivation. As it is, he worries England 
and delights his foes by theories too har- 
monious to be of the slightest use, and an 
insight too keen to suffer him to take one 
long step in advance. How often has the 
rough intellect of the premier enabled him 
to cut straight to the core of a matter of 
which his far abler colleague could only nib- 
ble at the rind ? 

It is only natural that it should be so, for 
the work of the world is done by qualities 
cver which culture has no power. Courage 
is not developed by mathematics. Creative 


power is not increased by literary training. 
Insight is an instinct, not a product of edu- 


cation. That strange faculty of dominanee 
which seems to stand apart from the other 
powers of the mind, which enables races as 
stupid as the Turk to subjugate races as 
subtle as the Greek, is not increased by pol- 
ished cultivation. Ferdinand of Naples, who 
talked in a patois, utterly outwitted an in- 
telligence like Poerio. Every day we see 
the scholar distanced in the race of life by 
the adventurer who can barely spell, the 
polished scion of a cultivated race defeated 
hopelessly by an orator innocent of Greek. 
Force, the true motive power of events, 
rests in the character, not the intellect; and 
it is only the latter high cultivation can im- 
prove. 
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From The Saturday Review, 2 March. 
ITALY. > 

Ir is, perhaps, fortunate for Italy that the 
task of becoming a nation continues to re- 
quire both military and political efforts. The 
South, as well as the North, is now for the 
first time interested in transactions which 
will hereafter form the material of a common 
history. The fall of Gaeta was celebrated 
as a triumph at Naples, though the opera- 
tions were conducted by Piedmontese and 
Lombard troops; and the impending cap- 
ture of Messina will remind the Sicilians 
that they also need the assistance of their 
distant countrymen. When Garibaldi first 
landed at Marsala, it was foreseen that the 
citadel on the Straits would probably defy 
the efforts of any force but a regular army. 
He was compelled to leave a hostile garri- 
son in the island when he commenced his 
continental expedition, and circumstances 
have never since allowed of a reduction of 
the last Bourbon stronghold. .In 1848, the 
insurgents held every other point on the isl- 
land; but in the following year the posses- 
sion of the fortress enabled Ferdinand to re- 
conquer his lost dominion. Even within a 
few weeks, his son has thought it possible 
to cajole the people of Sicily into permitting 
a restoration, which could scarcely have been 
suggested if he had not retained a footing 
at Messina. It is now absolutely necessary 
that the anomaly of a hostile flag should 
disappear from the soil of the Italian king- 
dom. As long as Francis II. remained 
within the limits of his former dominions, 
the struggle might be regarded as a civil 
war, but since the fall of Gaeta and the de- 
parture of the ex-king, General Fergola has 
sunk into the position of a rebel engaged in 
maintaining the hopeless cause of a pre- 
tender. No mulitary commander has a right 
to continue resistance on a particular spot 
when the fortune of war has positively de- 
clared itself against the possibility of his 
ultimate success. General Fergola has itin 
his power to inflict great injury on the city 
of Messina, and for some days or weeks he 
may perhaps be able to hold his own against 
a besieging force; but in default of rein- 
forcements, his capitulation is only a ques- 
tion of time, and even if he were left un- 
molested, he would have no means of 
extending his master’s authority in Naples. 
It might perhaps be difficult for those who 
continue the enterprise of Garibaldi to insist 
too strongly on the maxims of international 
law ; but in strictness, a general who is not 
commissioned by a de facto government 
must be regarded as a private and unauthor- 
ized adventurer. It is certain that in Sicily 
there is no chance of a reaction which could 
plausibly assume the character of a civil 
war. 


ITALY. 


The annexation of Rome, while it is more 
doubtful and remote, occupies more seriously 
the thoughts of every true Italian. It is a 
curious fact, that while zealous Ultramon- 
tanists in foreign countries are using their 
utmost exertions to support the temporal 
dominion of the holy see, Italy itself scarcely 
contains any papal party. The peasantry in 
some remote districts may possibly be influ- 
enced by reactionary priests, but a large part 
of the clergy supports the national cause, 
and active politicians are either friendly to 
the king’s government, or more anxious than 
Count Cavour himself for a total rupture 
with the Vatican. The opposition in the 
Parliament leans to Garibaldi or Bertani, 
and not to Antonelli and Merode. If the 
question were to be decided either by popu- 
lar suffrage or by a vote in the Chambers at 
Turin, the pope would scarcely be allowed 
to retain the palace and the garden which 
are ridiculed as inconsistent with his dignity 
by French journalists and bishops. The 
project of a vicariat to be administered by 
Victor Emmanuel, though it dates only a few 
months back, has already become absurdly 
obsolete. The obstinacy of Pius IX. has 
been one of the most effective instruments 
of Italian unity, and there seems to be every 
probability that the reformation of the na- 
tional Church will be practically effected 


without the inconvenience and danger of a 


schism. The vigorous suppression of mon- 
asteries in Naples is recommended by prece- 
dents in many Roman Catholic countries, 
and if a reasonable proportion of the vacant 
|reyenues is distributed among the secular 
| clergy, the measure will be universally pop- 
jular. The pontifical court, which avows it- 
| self irreconcilably hostile to the political im- 
provement of Italy, will perhaps gradually 
ilose even its spiritual supremacy. It may 
‘be hoped that the process of alienation will 
inot be checked by the ill-timed zeal which 
| invites the priesthood and people of Italy to 
| adopt the doctrine and discipline of the An- 
'glican Church. The introduction of theo- 
| logical quarrels into the national movement 
| would probably revive the reactionary spirit 
| which seems at present to be extinct. 

The tone in which Italian questions are 
| discussed by different French parties is not 
complimentary to an independent nation. 
|It is universally assumed that the perma- 
/nence of the new kingdom, as well as the 
| settlement of the Roman question, depends 

wholly on the will of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. The bishops and the Legitimists de- 
mand that the sovereignty of the pope shall 
be maintained or re-established, while more 
liberal politicians recommend that French 
generosity should confer as a boon the unity 
and independence which are already estab- 
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lished in fact and in right. The campaign | Laguerronniére, and taunts him with his in- 
of Solferino was an invaluable service, but gratitude for the interested sycophancy of 
it constituted no perpetual relation of pro- the bishops and clergy. It is difficult to as- 
tection and vassalage. Having been relieved | certain whether the priesthood has any con- 
—_ nn — -: es rn half — — — opinion . 
a doz y : ake refuge un- | France. 1e policy of intervention an 
der the patronage of France, Italy has, in | dictation which it at present recommends is 
defiance of remonstrance and opposition, | always acceptable to popular vanity, and a 
consolidated herself into a kingdom which | prelate who, in defiance of history, repre- 
ranks among the Great Powers in wealth | sents Charlemagne as a French king, will be 
and population. The diplomatic recogni- | easily allowed to draw the inference that the 
tion of the king’s newly assumed titles is a | pope shall not be consigned to the protection 
matter of secondary importance. Victor | of an Italian sovereign. 

rope may shut its eyes to the fact; and he cas eaty-saeleotee ae Cemaed pte 
may be well assured that sooner or later the | Whether the French remain for one year or 
ceremonial attributes of his position will at- | for ten, the reversion of Rome is vested in 
tend the substance. The United Provinces the nation and not in the pope. Every day 
waited for seventy years before they were of foreign occupation diminishes his claim 
recognized by Spain ; and the pope gave to the sympathies and consideration of his 
the title of King of England to the last pre- | countrymen, and the excitement of opposi- 
tender when he was living on a pension al- | tion is rapidly alienating from his rule even 
lowed him by George III. The king of It-|the inhabitants of his capital. The Aus- 
aly and his minister will not be so unwise ‘trians on their side are careful that Venice 
as to purchase a formal concession at the | shall not forget the liberty which prevails 





cost of any promise which may impede the 
completion of their great enterprise. Their 
interest in the designs of France depends 
on the more substantial difficulty of the 
army which continues to occupy Rome. The 
attempt to expel the foreign garrison would 
be impolitic and hopeless ; and the ulterior 
purposes of the emperor are utterly obscure, 
and perhaps they are yet undecided. It is 
not easy to decipher the meaning either of 
the imperial speech at the opening of the 
session, or of the not less official addresses 
which have been drawn up by the Senate 
and by the Legislative Body. M. Troplong 
is as faithful an adherent of any policy which 
may be adopted by the government as M. 
de Lagucronniére himself; and his compo- 
sition is.even more ambiguous than the lan- 
guage of the recent pamphlet. The unctu- 
ous phrases which offend the less orthodox 
members of the Senate appear to be re- 
garded by the Ultramontanists as hypocritical 
inconsistencies; and it is not unreasonably 
thought that pious professions of attach- 
ment to the holy see imply a disposition to 
leave it to its fate. The address of the Leg- 
islative Body goes further, in a distinct ref- 
erence to the unwise resistance offered by 
the pope to the counsels of France. The 
withdrawal of the garrison from Rome may 
not be immediately contemplated, but the 
emperor can —— intend to adopt the 
policy of a party which he puts off with 
elaborate and empty apologies. ‘The papal 
supporters in France by no means affect to 
conceal their utter want of confidence in the 
government. The Bishop of Orleans attacks 
the emperor himself, in the person of M. de 


on the other bank of the Mincio. Instead 
|of relying exclusively on community of race, 
| the advocates of unity offer good govern- 
ment in the place of stupid and meddlesome 
tyranny. The hardening of the hearts, or 
rather of the brains, of their enemies ought 
to satisfy the wishes of all good Italians. 


FRANCE AND ROME. 
(From The Presse ) 

DocuMEnts relative to the affairs of Rome 
show clearly two things—first, that the 
French government in the relations with 
the pontifical court has gone beyond all the 
bounds of patience; secondly, that the car- 
dinals, if they had not considered this pa- 
tience to be inexhaustible, would have 
shown themselves less intractable. In speak- 
ing to them loudly and firmly, and in coup- 
ling acts with words, they are always found 
to be made of very plastic materials. The 
history of France gives more than one proof 
of this. We will only instance one. 

On the 29th of September, 1797, Bona- 
parte wrote to his brother Joseph, ambassa- 
dor at Rome: “It is only with the greatest 
\firmness, with the greatest expression in 
se words, that you will cause yourself to 

be respected by those persons. ‘Timid when 
you show them your teeth, they are haughty 
when you are too delicate withthem.” ‘The 
event did not fail to show that Bonaparte 
was right. So long as the French had been 
at a distance from Rome, the pontifical court 
had insulted and provoked the Republic. 
On learning the approach of the army com- 
manded by Berthier, it changed its tone. 
'The pope issued, on the 9th of February, 
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1798, a proclamation, in which he said— derthem irreparable, and only diverted from 
‘‘ Full of confidence in the uprightness and their projects by the victories of our armies, 
generosity of the French Republic.” Raised again in 1801, the papacy was once 

Berthier entered Rome, the republic was more overthrown in 1809; in 1814 it owed 
proclaimed, and the pope stripped of his | its existence to Napoleon, for it is very doubt- 
temporal power. The Sacred College bent} ful, if the captivity of Pius VII. had been 
its head, acknowledged the republic, and | prolonged, whether the holy alliance would 
fourteen cardinals were present at the Ze | have restored to him all his states; in 1817, 
Deum—which was chanted to celebrate its | two Italian sovereigns came to an under- 
establishment—that is to say, the deposition | standing for the partition of the Pontifical 
of the papal sovereign. Had the French} States, and the combination failed by the 
government been inspired with the counsel | succeeding revolutions of the Roman State, 
given by Bonaparte to Joseph in 1797, it} which threw the kings into the arms of the 
would not now deplore the uselessness of | priesthood. The temporal power, over- 
the efforts it has been making for ten years | thrown in 1848, and restored in 1849, is now 
to save the pontifical court. nothing more, as proved by the despatches 

The spirit of vertigo, attested by all the! of M. de Grammont, than an embarrassment 
despatches on the affairs of Rome, surpasses | for every one—than an element of counter- 
all that experience permitted us to expect | revolution—than a monument of ingratitude. 
from the counsellors of the Papacy. It is; It was owing to the French army that the 
impossible to behold the boasting of Cardinal | pope was able to return to Rome in 1849; 
Antonelli, and the strange revelations made: 1t is by the French army that he has main- 
by M. de Grammont to M. Thouvenel, with- | tained himself there for eleven years, and 
out thinking of the edicts in which the Em- | Rome is nothing less than a focus of in- 
peror Honorius talked of the happiness and | trigues and conspiracies against France. 
eternity of the Roman empire, at the very |In a despatch (Feb. 8, 1860), very moder- 


moment when this empire was crumbling to 
pieces on all sides. Notwithstanding those 
visible ruins, which increased every day, the 
writers of the time had the intimate convic- 
tion that the power of imperial Rome would | 
only end with the world. We now find | 


again the same blindness in the clergy, who, | 


ate, very curious, and in every respect most 
remarkable, M. Thouvenel establishes the 
fact that the pontifical court has failed in 
all its engagements, in every diplomatic 
usage, that it has systematically mixed up 
religious with political questions, refused all 
concession, all reform, and “ allowed the 


confounding the pope, head of the Church, | state of things to get worse, to that degree 
with the pope-king, affirm that the Papacy | when the malady often becomes irremedia- 
is eternal, dnd that the destinies of the | ble.” 


world are attached to its duration. Butthe| Struck with so much obstinacy, and 
first empire of Rome perished, and the world | wearied out by so much bad faith, M. de 
regenerated itself; the second is bending |Grammont ended by telling Cardinal An- 
beneath the weight of its decrepitude and | tonelli (despatch of March 3, 1860): “I be- 
faults, and the world is renovating itself. gin to believe that you desire a catastrophe 
An earthquake can in a few minutes con-|. . . You refuse to take a middle course of 
vert an immense city into a heap of ruins, | safety, and you invoke the tempest, as if you 
but several ages are required to undermine | were speculating on the waifs of the ship- 
the political and religious edifices that it has | wreck. . . . You might at least show a little 
taken several centuries to develop and | desire of conciliation. You might promul- 
strengthen. Revolutions are the earth-| gate the reforms agreed upon, and thus fa- 
quakes of these edifices, and when they are | cilitate the task of the government of the 
strongly established, only one shock is nec- |emperor, whose most ardent wish it is to ex- 
essary to overthrow them. The temporal | tinguish the fire of discord that is kept up 
papacy is a human institution, that was | between the holy father and his people.” 
founded and augmented by the favor of cir- | To advice so wise, to demands so moderate, 
cumstances. It represents the work of eigh- | what is Cardinal Antonelli’s reply? Here 
teen centuries ; it took five to lay the foun-| is its text: “I can only repeat what I have 
dations, five to raise up the structure, five to | said. The pope will not act. He has bound 
defend it, three to destroy it bit by bit, and | himsclf to the Catholic world by his encycli- 
now it is struggling in the last throes of |cal letter. He will do nothing, absolutely 
death. nothing.” M. de Grammont was not dis- 
In the space of sixty years the temporal | couraged ; he endeavored to show to Cardi- 
papacy has been seven times in peril; in| nal Antonelli the danger he was causing the 
1798, it was overthrown by the French rev- | Papacy to incur by the obstinacy of his re- 
olution; in 1800, the confederate kings fusal. “But,” said he, “I soon perceived 
walked over its ruins, devising how to ren- the inutility of my efforts. I found myself 
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in presence of a fixed resolution, and which | cal privileges—were a remnant of feudalism 
may be briefly stated thus—the pope will! destroyed by the French revolution, and 
never acknowledge the approval any thing which a few states, Piedmont for instance, 
short of the complete restitution of the state | made for a long time the mistake of forget- 
of things to what it was ante bellum in the | ting in the midst of modern institutions. To 
duchies and the states.” Then he insisted | have at the present day the pretension to 
no longer, and withdrew with this remark resuscitate and maintain clerical feudalism, 
to Cardinal Antonelli, “ Your eminence, I) when the political and military feudal system 
leave you deeply grieved at the inutility of | has utterly disappeared, is an act of folly 
my efforts, and very uneasy at the dangers | that appears incredible, even when we find 
into which the holy see seems to be going | it attested by official documents. And since 
with its eyes shut.” |the pope’s advisers are afflicted with such 
These dangers that terrified all sensible |incurable blindness, the time is not dis- 
Catholics, the court of Rome affects either | tant when they will be glad if we should be 
not to see or to despise. It receives with | willing to be satisfied with the concessions 
affected pomp the thin legions which the | that they now reject with so much arrogance. 
counter-revolutionary party sends it from But then they will be told,—as all powers 
France and Belgium; and if, among the | are told when irrevocably lost,—“ It is too 
“crusaders,” there happen to be any that) late.” 
dislike repudiating all sentiment of nation- | 
ality, the “influential crusaders,” says M. 
de Grammont, take them soundly to task in 
these terms: ‘ Sir, a man is the pope’s sub- | 





From The Spectator, 16 Feb. 
“THE ROMAN QUESTION.” 
“THE people of Rome,” says a recent 


ject before being a subject of his sovereign ; | letter from Italy, “believe that their deliv- 


if you do not entertain these ideas, what do|erance is near at hand;” but the belief 
you come here for?” | scems to most Englishmen only one of those 

The reader sees that the court of Rome | fond illusions with which men are apt to 
speaks and acts as it would have spoken deprecate despair. “In these days of ju- 
and acted in the time of Innocent ILI. ; it bilant nationality,” says Mr. Disraeli, not 
feeds upon illusions and pride; even since without a suspicion of triumph in his tone, 
Castelfidardo it dreams of triumphs and med- | the Gauls are still in Rome!” and who, 


itates conquests. It openly makes religion | asks the practical Englishman, is to remove 


subordinate to policy, not perceiving that the Gauls? Yet a careful review of the 


this subordination is precisely that which 
has most contributed to the decline of pon- 
tifical power. 

To preserve this power to the head of the 
Catholic Church it is necessary to sacrifice 
the sacerdotal kingship, to take from him 
temporal power, and put an end to this 
amalgam formed out of a sacred ministry 
and a political power that has corrupted all 


the heterogeneous elements of which the 


pontifical power consists. Wishing to se- 
cure to the pope an existence independent 
of all parties, liberated from all diplomatic 
influence and exclusively acknowledged in 
its ecclesiastical attributes, the French gov- 
ernment would have desired (despatch of M. 
Thouvenel, April 7, 1860) “ That the Cath- 
olic powers, each in proportion to its popu- 
lation, should offer to the pope a subsidy 
which they would inscribe at the head of 
their public debt, the interest of which would 
be paid at the regular periods into the hands 
of the representative of his holiness.” 

The pontifical government replied, that it 


documents recently given to the world leaves 
little room to doubt that the instinct of the 
Romans is correct; that, like fevered pa- 
tients, they fecl the breeze before the doc- 
tors are aware of itsapproach. ‘The obsta- 
cles which two months since seemed so 
numerous and so insuperable, are resolving 
‘themselves steadily into one, and that one, 
far less invincible than it may appear. 
There are but four powers whose resolves 
can influence the fate of Rome, and three 
of them are already in accord. ‘he fourth, 
though still obstinate, is liable at any mo- 
ment to a compulsion no obstinacy will be 
valid to avert. If a long scries of utter- 
ances may be trusted, the emperor of the 
French, the Parliament of Italy, and the 
British government are at last in harmony 
upon the fate of Rome. The pope alone 
‘resists, but the pope has ceased to be mas- 
ter of the situation. 

| The position of the British government 
|upon this section of the great Italian ques- 
tion has always been well defined. During 


will only accept tribute “under the form of} an entire year, they have not ceased to press 
compensation for first fruits and the ancient | upon the emperor of the French the neces- 
canonical rights over vacant livings, rights | sity of bringing the occupation to an end. 
long disputed and finally abolished in allthe |'Their remonstrances, at first reserved, at 
states of Europe.” ‘last assumed a tone almost of acerbity. 

These pretended rights—these ecclesiasti- | What becomes,” wrote Lord John Rus- 
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sell, in November, “of this boasted inde- 
pendence, when it is only maintained from 
day to day by twenty thousand foreign bay- 
onets. There is little use in preserving the 
name of the temporal sovereignty when the 
thing itself has ceased to exist.” The ob- 
ject of the British government, then, is to 


effect the destruction of the temporal power | 


of the pope without removing the Papacy 
from Rome. 

The reply of the emperor, in the des- 
patches published in Parliament and in the 
Moniteur, is invariably the same. He can- 
not leave Rome until assured that the holy 
father is safe alike from menace and from 
undue control. The pope must be able to 
perform his inestimable functions in tran- 
quil independence. The impediments in 
tne way of that happy condition of affairs 
are the excited condition of the Italian mind, 
and the spirit of revolution so obviously 
abroad. It must not be forgotten in con- 
sidering this answer, that it is possible to 
distrust even a treacherous intellect too far. 
If the utterances of the emperor have ever 
been consistent, they have been so upon this 
occupation. The act was no act of his. For 


years he persistently threatened the Papacy | 


with the withdrawal of his troops. In his 
first manifesto on the Italian question, he 
declared that the happiest hour for the Pa- 
pacy would be when its temporal power 


ceased to be an obstacle to the good gov- 


ernment of Italy. He has barely disap- 
proved the absorption of the States of the 
Church into the Italian monarchy. He is 
even now publishing despatches which ex- 
pose the court of Rome to that most deadly 
of assaults, the ridicule of France. He has 
affirmed over and over again that on the 
day on which Italy is reconciled to the pope 
his interest in Rome will cease. It may be 
of course that he is merely dissembling ; it 
may be that the bitter scorn of Rome which 
crops out so often in the gravest of his Ital- 
ian speeches is assumed for some hidden 
end. But when all antecedents, all profes- 
sions, and all acts are for years in accord, 
even Napoleon is entitled to the poor honor 
of belief. The emperor, we submit, is anx- 
ious to escape from an untenable position 
by any act which the Catholic world is un- 
likely to resent. 

The opportunity of verifying his profes- 
sions is likely to be speedily atforded. The 
Italian elections, which have disappointed 
so many animosities, have been fatal to the 
hopes of Rome. A Mazzinian majority 
might have lent new vigor to the Papacy. 
The Italian Reds, whatever their other va- 
riations of opinion, are unanimous in their 
hatred of the pope. Left to themselves 


‘6 THE ROMAN QUESTION.” 


pursued by the convention with the priests, 
Even if fettered by the necessity of acting 
through Piedmont, they would have de- 
manded Rome as the capital of Italy, and 
the immediate expulsion of the pope. ‘The 
Parliament which the good sense of Italy 
has selected has widely different ideas. 

M. Mauteucci, senator of Italy, writes to 
the Nord, on the 11th instant, to explain to 
Europe the policy that majority is decided 
toentorce. In a long and exhaustive letter, 
every line of which is worthy the careful 
study of English politicians, he defines most 
clearly the attitude of Parliament to Rome. 
Rome must be free, but not of necessity, or 
immediately, the capital of the monarchy, 
We cannot submit,” he says, “to parcel 
Italy—and Rome is the noblest, the most 
illustrious of our sections; but it is our in- 
‘terest not to exile from Italy.one of our 
glories, and one of the great influences of 
the world. The contact and infiltration of 
liberty may, as we ardently wish, as we evea 
|venture to hope, renew the youth of the 
|Church, and God knows how long that 
| Church may yet once more be able to bless 
}a multitude of faithful souls. . . . We can- 
not seriously believe that a small territory, 
subject to the same provincial and municipal 
laws as the rest of the monarchy, garrisoned 
by our soldicrs, represented by its deputies 
and its senators, surrounded on all sides by 
the spirit of liberty and national feeling, 
could become a focus of despotism simply 
because the holy father and the sacred con- 
gregations made it their residence.” 

As to Rome asa capital, it is doubtful if, 
‘‘ with its monuments, its churches, its Trans- 
teverini, and its malaria,” Rome can be 
changed into the metropolis of a great mili- 
tary state. The work of the Parliament will 
not be affected by its residence. “ By leav- 
ing, as public opinion has decided, a large 
part of administrative authority to the mu- 
nicipalities and the provinces—by decentral- 
izing as much as possible without weakening 
the unity of the national power—by preserv- 
ing to the ancient capitals of the Italian 
provinces certain attributes of the central 
government, without creating political cen- 
tres or meifacing the legislative authority of 
Parliament, which must be supreme and ab- 
solute,—we shall succeed in establishing a 
regime of liberty, in harmony with our man- 
ners, and spare Italy the evils of an exces- 
sive concentration towards the heart of the 
state—a concentration contrary to our na- 
ture, and to all history. Finally, we have 
time to reflect on the choice of the capital of 
the new kingdom. Turin does not prevent 





us any more than Rome irom the organizing 


{our military f rees, restoring our finance, or 


they would probably adopt the short course | applying oi: ..ustitutions to the development 
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of local freedom.” The Papacy, then, in the 
opinion of M. Mauteucci, may remain at 
Rome, yet be reconciled to the nation, and 
gain in security and spiritual vigor what it 
will lose in temporal authority. If these be 
really the ideas of the Italian Parliament, 
in what do they differ from those of the em- 
peror of the French? That they are not 
those of the people of England is but little 
to the point. A little more hostility to the 
Papacy, a little more of the true revolution- 
ary verve, would seem to Englishmen and 
Protestants to argue better for the Italian 
future. But even they will scarcely question 
that this moderation, so little expected from 
a popular body—this statesman-like patience 
s0 little hoped for from a southern people— 
render the solution of the eternal ‘ Roman 
question” at least a possibility. 

There remains the fourth power yet to be 
conciliated, but even here there is still ground 
for hope. The pope, it is true, has declared 
the patrimony of St. Peter an inalienable 
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‘Wat is nearest, touches us most,” 
said Dr. Johnson when explaining the fact 
that “the passions rise higher in domestic 
than in imperial tragedy.” The truth which 
holds good in the scenic representations of 
imaginary life is not less applicable to the 
real and grander drama of national politics. 
There need be no apprehension that domes- 
tic questions will fail to arouse a due amount 
of interest in the public mind ; yet the time 
is manifestly approaching, step by step, when 
the grand movements of external European 
life.—movements reacting upon, and which 
cre long must directly implicate, the inter- 
ests of England, —will for awhile overshadow 
all minor or factitious differences in domes- 
tic politics, and unite the hearts of the na- 
tion in the single desire to uphold the men- 





aced power of the British empire. This 
; week the curtain which seemed destined to 
\remain undrawn for another year upon the 


appanage of his see. But the subtle state-| stage of European politics, has been par- 
craft of the Papacy has been overpraised in- | tially lifted up, as if a new act of the impe- 
deed if it cannot loose a knot tied in so | yial drama were about to commence. ‘The 
light a cord as a bull of its own framing. | oration of Prince Napoleon in the Senate of 
Fifty expedients may be devised to leave the | France,—the disturbances at Warsaw,—the 
inalienable heritage intact. No Catholic co-operative action of Russia and France 
prince is degraded by holding from the pope, | in the Eastern question,—the obstinate atti- 
and the sovereignty of the king of Italy| tude of the Separatist party in Hungary, 


would not be impaired by the addition to his | and the fabrication in this very city of mil- 
titles of Vicar-General of Rome. ‘The pope | }ions of Kssouth notes with a view to open 
himself is an Italian, restive under the for- | reyolution,—are events which appear to in- 
eign assistance he implores, in his heart as | dicate that 1861 will witness the commence- 


contemptuous of the forcigner as the lowest | ment of troubles which of late seemed rele- 
lazzarone. His cardinals seem bitter, but gated to 1862. 


they know that they are playing a dangerous |" The British public, insulated from imme- 
game. Even Antonelli may well consider | diate contact with other countries, is ever 
complete immunity, a seat in the Italian slow to appreciate the bearing and-tenden- 
senate, and security for his wealth cheaply | cies of continental politics. But every new - 
purchased by the surrender of a power which | month will more and more lift the veil from 
now yields him only the poor privilege to | their eyes. It is hardly possible any longer 
protest. The pope is weak, but he is also |to ignere the fact that Europe is drifting 
pious, and the serene headship of a Church | down the rapids which lead to a catastrophe, 
which still seems to him universal, may well} and to changes second only, if sccond, to 
attract a man whom even the Romans de-| those inaugurated by the French Revolution 
clare not personally bad. Or in the last re-| of 1793. It is no longer possible to ignore 
sort, the power of compulsion rests with the | the fact that all Europe, from the Rhine to 
emperor of the French. With the pope for-| the Bosphorus, from Smolensko to Venice, 
mally acknowledged by the Italian Parlia- | js agitated by conflicting passions of nation- 
ment, a strong Sardinian garrison in Rome, | ality, and that the imperial government of 
and the statute of Northern Italy the law 4 France is ready to avail itself of those dis- 
the land, the bitterest of Catholics could |tractions for the purposes of its ambition. 
scarcely tremble for the safety of the Cath-| Nice and Savoy have been declared by the 
olic Church, There would remain no excuse | emperor himself to be “righteous revendi- 
for French occupation, and the pope, will- | cations,” which it would be justifiable to 


ing or unwilling, would be compelled to imitate and repeat; and his cousin points 


subside into the spiritual head of the Catho- | to Italy as a power whose co-operation is to 
j Yhricti 77) uy . ¢ : 

lic Christians of the world. The Romans, he expected in the further developments of 
we submit, are not dreaming when they as-|the Napoleonic policy. Prince Napoleon 
sert that their deliverance is at hand. speaks with fearless frankness of the objects 
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of the imperial policy. “There never was 
a more just and glorious cause than that of 
the annexation of Savoy and Nice. . . . The 
glory of the emperor consists in having torn 
up the iniquitous treaties of 1815, which 
= er the foot of Europe on the throat of 
France.” And addressing the Italians with 
reference to Venice, in words equally in- 

ended for all the “ oppressed nationalities,” 
he says: “ No imprudence: come to an un- 
derstanding with France. When we assist 
a people, it is not with weapons stolen in an 
arsenal; it is in the open day, and not ina 
surreptitious manner; it is with the cannon 
and fiag of France, and loudly calling upon 
people to recover their liberties.” 

Such is the renewed announcement of the 
programme of Napoleonic policy. 
not surprise us: it is simply a further proof 
of the justness of our early anticipations. 


But what does England think of the pros- | 
Certainly there | 


pect thus set before her ? 
has not been a time within the memory of 
the present generation when it has been so 
incumbent upon the statesmen and people 
of this country to consider maturely the as- 
pect of continental affairs and the line of 
foreign policy which it becomes England 
to adopt. In the discussion on the Italian 
question on Friday week, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, in a speech alike eloquent and states- 
man-like, gave admirable expression to views 
which are as applicable to the future as to 
the past. Familiar with Italy and the Ital- 
ians at a time of life when enthusiasm is 
most lively, and sympathy most readily 
evoked, the noble earl shares to the full the 
sympathy which the English public has so 
frecly accorded to the aspirations of the 
talians after liberty and independence. 
But it would ill become a British statesman 
to permit sentiment to usurp the place of 
judgment,—he cannot indulge a personal 
sympathy at the expense of international 
rights, upon which rests the whole fabric 
of order and peace in Europe. There are 
two things which the British government 
must not do,—two things which are forbid- 
den alike by the present interests and by 
the traditional policy of this country. The 
British government must in all circumstances 
abstain from fomenting revolution in the do- 
minions of foreign powers with which we are 
at peace; and it ought never officiously to 
stamp with its approval the conduct of any 
government which sets at naught existing 
treaties and the laws of nations. We may 
condone such acts, if they be done under the 
oressure of exceptional emergencies,—it ill 
ecomes us, either as regards our interests 
or our duty, to recognize them as legitimate 
precedents. 

Such is Lord Malmesbury’s view of the 


It does | 
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true policy of England. The French goy. 
ernment proceeds upon an entirely different 
principle. It is ready to excite embarass. 
ments in other States, in order that it may 
intervene with the sword to tear up the trea. 
ties of 1815 aud remodel Europe in the in. 
terests of France. Such can never be an 
honorable or a safe policy for this country 
either to pursue or to support. Military in. 
|tervention for such a purpose no ministry 
| would be permitted to employ; but it is in. 
cumbent that respect for treaties, and the 
| principle of non-intervention in the domestic 
| affairs of other states, should likewise be ob- 
| served in our diplomacy, and that we shoul 
not be chargeable with attempting timidly 
and covertly what we shrink from doing 
openly by force of arms. The adoption of 
|any other course must unnecessarily em. 
broil us in the European conflict, and more. 
over weaken our position, in the face of 
coming events which threaten to be suffi- 
| ciently menacing to not a few of the imperial 
| interests of England. 

| Italy is united —the fact is accomplished, 
| Even if we grudged Italy her unity,—which 
|we do not,—it is useless to say any more 
|about it. But the past conduct of the court 
|of Turin, as an index of its future policy, 
cannot be disregarded. It is not the ac 
| complished facts which now either disquiet 
|or concern us. So far as the unification of 
iItaly satisfies the wishes of the Italians 
| themselves, we rejoice at it. And so far as 
regards the interests of England, a united 
| Italy would, in the ordinary condition of af- 
|fairs, be a check upon the ambition of 
| France. Unfortunately, this condition of af- 
fairs, docs not at present exist. ‘The inde- 
pendence which ought to be the result of a 
united Italy is prevented, in consequence of 
the court of Turin being bent upon further 
war, and being willing to become the vassal 
of France in return for further assistance 
from the French arms. The Italians havea 
greater liking for constitutional England 
than for so formidable a neighbor as des- 
potic France. But they are bent upon hav- 
ing Venctia on the instant. If they would 
wait till Austria has re-organized herself, we 
believe Venetia wouid be peacefully resigned 
to them, as a province which cost Austria 
more than it is worth to her, and which her 
free Parliament would refuse to keep; but 
as long as Hungary threatens to rebel, and 
looks to the Garibaldians for support, for 
Austria to abandon the Quadrilateral would 
simply be to place her Hungarian rebels in 
direct communication with their Italian 
‘‘ sympathizers.” Victor Emmanuel told his 
Parliament that ‘there is a time to wait, as 
well as a time to dare:” we believe if the 
‘Italians were wise enough to wait, they 
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would have no occasion to dare. But too 
probably their impatience will be greater 
than their wisdom. They are unwilling to 
wait till the pear drops ripe into their 
mouth: and there are others beyond the 
Alps who are equally disinclined to wait for 
a pacific solution of the Venetian question. 

A united Italy, so far as France is con- 
cerned, means war. If, while driving out 
the Austrians, and seizing Savoy and Nice, 
the emperor of the French onal have left 
Italy in the condition of a weak and discord- 
ant federation,—as he desired to do,—he 
might have been content. But now, in spite 
of him, Italy has grown so united and pow- 
erful as, with the return of ordinary times, 
to become wholly independent of France. 
Now, then, before the return of quiet times, 
is France’s opportunity. Napoleon has still 
three-fourths of his programme to accom- 
plish—he needs allies—and his game is, 
while helping Italy anew, to involve her on 
his side in a contest with nations with whom 
willingly she would not go to war. Were 
the Venetian question once fairly settled, 
Napoleon would lose all hold over the Ital- 
ians: therefore his object must be, not to 
permit the settlement of that question save 
in a way which will necessarily involve the 
fortunes of Italy with those of France for 
several years to come—in fact, until he has 
completed his “mission.” His enemies 
must be made her enemies. The Germans 
—as was shown by the recent vote of the 
Prussian Chambers—cherish good-will tow- 
ards the Italians; the Italians reciprocate 
that feeling, and will be most reluctant that 
the first act of their own united national life 
should be to help France in an attack upon 
the freedom and integrity of Germany. But 
we cannot help thinking that to accomplish 
this unnatural act is the object of the em- 
peror of the French; and that, whenever the 
contest is renewed on the Mincio, he will 
complicate it by a war on the Rhine, in 
which he will be aided by the Italians, but 
which he will close, more suo, without the 
least deference to the wishes of the allies 
who have fought by his side. 

We see no prospect of settled peace to 
Europe for several years to come. Turkey 
disintegrates steadily,—the lapse of the 
Mires loan will aggravate her dilemma,— 
French troops are in Syria, a Russian army 
is gathering at Tiflis, —under the joint action 
of these powers the internal troubles of Tur- 
key assume formidable proportions,—and 
the threatened landing of Garibaldi in Il- 
lyria would complete the ruin of that once 
great empire. Venice, Hungary, Poland— 
each is a subject of grave disquiet, and two 
of them at least of prospective war. But it 
is seldom that the heavens fall in upon us all 
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at once, and it is still less the desire of the 
grand schemer of the Tuileries that they 


should do so. Europe must not collapse 
| with a crash, but bit by bit, in manageable 
‘fashion, so that the eagles may everywhere 


preside over the spoil. Nevertheless the 


| Revolution and the Coalition are slowly yet 
| steadily coming face to face. 


It will require 
a strong hand to keep them from meeting in 
a terrific strife. Vive Napoleon IIJ.! has 
been shouted in the streets of Warsaw; and 
if the movement of Polish nationality con- 
tinue, not even the Napoleonic predilections 
of Prince Gortschakoif can suffice to pre- 
serve the cordial understanding which has 
existed between the imperial governments of 
France and Russia since the close of the 
Crimean war. This much, however, is to be 
remembered: if a mot-d’ordre from Paris 
can postpone the Polish movement, the cri- 
sis will assuredly be delayed; for it is not 
the policy of the emperor of the French to 
bring on a rupture with Russia at present, 
or, until he has made further use of the 


| Muscovite alliance in his scheme of aggran- 


dizing France and weakening the powers of 
Germany. Therefore it is that he sends his 
imperial voice across Europe, to the disaf- 
fected everywhere,—‘ No imprudence : bide 
my time.” 





From The Spectator, 9 March. 
THE DRY BONES STIRRING. 
TuE Napoleonic “idea” of nationalities 


is producing fruit. Italy is free already, 


| Hungary has long been menacing insurrec- 


tion, and now, after thirty years of acquies- 
cent submission, the Poles are once more 
astir. Europe reads once more that the 
White Eagle has been paraded, and that 
“order reigns in Warsaw,” and, remember- 
ing the last time those words were uttered, 
almost expects another outburst of Russian 
vengeance. ‘The times, however, have 
changed, and the émeute differs from all 
which have preceded it alike in its features 
and its consequences. ‘Two separate stories 
have reached Western Europe, the first of 
which we may dismiss as an astute but de- 
monstrably false invention. According to 
this account, the Agricultural Society of 
Warsaw passed an unanimous vote conced- 
ing to the Polish serfs their land. As this 
vote was opposed to the imperial proposal, 
which only concedes to the peasants five 
acres of land a head, the people became 
‘fiercely excited, rose, and tried to get up a 
national demonstration, which was put down 
by force. As the émeute was created by the 
citizens of Warsaw, who are not serfs, and 
directed against the emperor, who is the 
friend of the serfs, the story carries absurd- 
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ity on its very face. It has probably been openly expressed; all feeling is centred on 
circulated to anticipate the sympathies of) the single point of separate nationality. Lo- 
Europe, even Liberals thinking, with not cal disturbances are breaking out in the 
unnatural inconsistency, that slaves should | provinces, and all accounts allude admir- 
— — a from a a ingly . the aoe of ~_ bmi in 
1e other and more probable story links taken place. There can be no dou at 
the émeute with the new revolution. The/| the demonstration evinced the existence of 
— of + be. ee a by | a — os Se ont gay 
narratives of the resurrection of Italy, or| intensity. Enslaved for a hundred years the 
more probably excited by the hope of French | sight of the national emblem still throws 
assistance, resolved to hold a grand national | the Poles into a fever of enthusiasm. The 
demonstration on the field of Grochow, the | traditions of Kosciusko are still alive, and 
scene of the last great Polish victory. The) the dream of 1823 is still the idol of the 
government, with that sardonic intelligence | national imagination. 
which often marks Russian official acts,! Poland is stirring, but the result of her 
quietly ordered the garrison to hold their; movements is not so easily ascertained. The 
celebration on the same spot, to mourn for | action of the Russian government has been 
the Russians who had perished in the conflict | throughout the recent affair so opposed to 
with the Poles. Diverted from their origi-| the traditional notions of Russian policy, 
nal intention, the leaders organized a pro- | as to be for the moment almost inexplica- 
cession, the population poured into the!ble. ‘fhe governor behaved just asa lord- 
streets, and theWhite Eagle was received | lieutenant of Ireland might have done, 
with the mad _ enthusiasm only Poles and | trusted the citizens with the care of order, 
Irishmen can display. ‘The police were “ in- | promised inquiry into military offences, al- 
sulted,” but the mob appears to have had | lowed a huge popular demonstration to ex- 
no design beyond ademonstration. The po- pend itself in ceremonial, and himself prom- 
lice, however, resisted, and at last mounted ised to present a petition which ten years 
gendarmes attacked the people, killed sev- | since would have cost its framers their heads, 
eral persons, and “restored the circulation The emperor, instead of declaring the state 
of the streets.” In former years the affair of siege, promises the serfs emancipation, 
ott nat a here, ~ city — — cing a : Russia, then, 
een declared if a state of siege, and after becoming liberal? Or is the government 
a week of police outrages and military exe-| really too weak to face the Poles in the 
a, Warsaw would _ — pro- _— Or is a aa - pe nae, of - 
nounced once more in order. Circum- Russian party in Berlin affirms, that the 
stances, however, as yet unrevealed, have Russian Cabinet has purchased support from 
given the Poles nerve and cohesion. The | France for its policy in the East at the price 
garrison bivouacked in the squares and of concessions to Polish nationality? Each 
streets, _ the oe on the 27th — — — ma oeeinan pit sone bya 
a second demonstration, carrying the bodies | difficulties. The last promise addressed by 
of the slain up to the French consulate, and , Alexander to the Dele, warned them that 
shouting “justice.” Again, but this timeon ; he would hear of no disunion ; that he could, 
the order of a single general, the soldiery | if necessary, be as stern as his father Nicho- 
fired, and lives were taken apparently in| las. Russia, though weakened by the war, 
pure wantonness. Formerly the soldiers | is still more than a match for Poland, even 
ae have been ha = the oO of | if nag no ymin ee the 
icholas are passed. e towns-people ap- | question to the test of arms. The known 
pealed to Prince Gortschakoff, the governor, | tendencies of the Napoleons towards Poland, 
inquiry was ordered into the conduct of the | the avowed desire of the emperor to raise 
soldiers, the officer who gave the order was | the nationalities, the intriguing character of 
threatened with a court-martial, and the se-|modern French policy, all lend an air of 
curity of the town entrusted to the citizens | probability to a story which in any other 
themselves. The latter, headed by their no- | time than the present would have been called 


bles, arranged a public funeral, to which the | a silly canard. In spite of all these concur- 


Russian pickets presented arms, and an un- | rent circumstances, it is still to us simply’ 


popular prefect of police was replaced by a incredible. The Russian government has 
nominee of the émeutiers. The people were | striven for a century not to enslave Poland, 
still dissatisfied, and a petition, bold as that} or even to injure Poland, so much as to 
of the Hungarian Comitats, was drawn up | make Poland Russian. Favored by identity 
for presentation to the emperor. In it the | of race and social order, the czars have suc- 
Poles demanded the restitution of their na-| ceeded in making the Poles useful soldiers 
tionality, pure and simple. No desire of | and submissive tax-payers. They will hardly 
freedom, or constitutional government is| give up their object now, or replace a quiet 
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POLAND. 


rovince by a turbulent nationality. Poland 
may share in the constitution if one is really 
to be granted, but the revival of Polish ne- 
tionality is as impossible as a repeal of the 
Union. 

In this view we cannot but regard the 
émeute of the 25th February as a most un- 
toward event. The Russian government, 
occupied with the emancipation of the serfs, 
will, we doubt not, avoid to the utmost col- 
lision with the Poles. Their complaints will 
be heard, their pride soothed, perhaps their 
municipal arrangements left more exclusively 
in their hands. But the spirit of nationality 
is of necessity a spirit opposed to modera- 
tion, and the emperor, if driven to the wall, 
must fight as strenuously as his father. He 
is backed by the cordial support of a race 
treble their adversaries in number, animated 
by an inextinguishable dislike for a nation 
which has contended with them for five hun- 
dred years, and bearing in social character 
about the relation Scotchmen bear to the 
Irish. The victory is not doubtful, and the 
only result of movement must be a return 
to reaction, a revival of the old repressive 
spirit, the resumption by the czars of their 
detestable task as the armed champions of 
autocracy and silence. The battle may bea 
severe one, for the Poles are the Irish of the 
Continent, and their political imbecility is 


only cqualled by their courage; but they 
are over-weighted and unless emancipation 
shatters Russian strength to the ground, an 
armed struggle can end only in one way—a 
severe, perhaps fatal, blow to the freedom of 


Eastern Europe. It is with the Russians, 
not apart from them, that the Poles must 
extort their freedom from the throne. 

But, we may be told, Poland is not alone. 
She will be supported in her demands by all 
the weight of France, with money, arms, 
and diplomatic influence. Doubtless the 
sympathy of Louis Napoleon, however re- 
served, is a strong aid to any country in in- 
surrection. Doubtless, also, a movement 
among the Poles would be most convenient 
if Hungary sprang to arms, and French 
troops appeared upon the Rhine. But Louis 
Napoleon is not about to repeat his uncle’s 
blunder, to cross the Vistula, or even bind 
the Polish cause inseparably with his own. 
Short of this his assistance can only avail to 


‘make the ultimate retribution a little more 


moderate and just. The Polish question 
touches too many empires, affects too many 
nationalities, for a .prince who avowedly 
dreads only-a European coalition, seriously 
toembrace. The Poles must fight their own 
battle, and even with Austria paralyzed, and 
Prussia engaged by France, they are no 
match for their great hereditary foe. 
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It is now exactly thirty years since Eu- 
rope was convulsed with the news that the 
Poles had not only challenged the czar toa 
fair fight, but had actually withstood, on 
two hard-fought fields, a Russian army 
greatly superior in numbers, and com- 
manded by a renowned veteran. The his- 
tory of Poland during the spring of 1831 is 
one of the most exciting passages in the an- 
nals of the modern world; and it is not sur- 
prising that the Poles, although trodden un- 
derfoot by their conqueror, should cherish 
the memory of a time when they sent such 
| noble troops to fight under the White Eagle 
‘against overwhelming odds, and when the 
gallant spirit of the nation was rivalled by 
ithe sagacity, the prudence, and the courage 
|of its leaders. Nicholas determined to root 
| out Poland from the face of the earth. There 
/was to be no more Poland and no more 
‘Poles. In a Russian province the descend- 
‘ants of the rebellious Pole were to forget 
| the fame, the language, the loves, and hates 
of their fathers. Whatever cruel, stern, un- 
‘flinching determination could do to effect 
this was done. All that existed before 1830 

to remind the Poles of their lost place in 
Europe —a national army, a national consti- 
| tution, a local ruler, a vernacular education 
—were wholly suppressed. The Poles were 
ordered to become Russians. But a con- 
queror cannot always change the feelings 
and blot out the memories of millions of 
people. The war they had waged had been 
too glorious, the sympathy they had excited 
too manifest, the traditions of their race too 
illustrious, to make oblivion possible. Po- 
land still longs as ardently as when she was 
first divided to have a separate and indepen- 
dent existence. The spirit of nationality 
has never died out since the days of Kosci- 
usko, and Posen and Galicia long as ar- 
dently to quit Prussia and Austria as War- 
‘saw longs to quit Russia. It is not the 
heavy punishment to which Russian revenge 
has exposed them that has stirred the heart 
of the Poles—it is the never-dying indigna- 
tion at the extinction of a nation once the 
‘bulwark of Europe against barbarism. The 
Poles of Posen have been governed as mildly 
by Prussia as the Prussian theory of gov- 
ernment admitted, and certainly Galicia has 
had little to complain of in the later days of 
‘Austria. Nothing will satisfy the Poles ex- 
cept that the old work of the Partition Trea- 
'ties should be set aside, and that the dead 
‘kingdom of Poland should live again. For 
many years this longing has been stifled be- 
‘neath the presence of the triumphant abso- 
|lutism that has reigned at St. Petersburg. 
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But times are now changed. Italy has won | be granted. Their petition asks for nothing 
her freedom by urging her case in the court | less than the revival of the Constitution of 
of European opinion, by drawing the sword | 1815, and in fact for the restoration of Rus. 
at the proper moment, and by engaging the | sian Poland to the position it occupied be. 
assistance of France. The Poles scem to|fore the revolution of 1830. Poland once 
think that the time has come when they may | more asks to show that she is alive, and a 
do as the Italians have done; and the first | Russian viceroy informs his master that it 
symptom of this reviving hope has been an | will be dangerous to deny the request alto. 
outbreak at Warsaw, to which it is impossi- | gether. 
ble not to attach considerable importance. We may well ask how this can be. Po. 
The facts of the case appear to be these. | land, crushed for thirty years beneath the 
Last November, the thirtieth anniversary of | heel of its master, cannot hope to defy Rus- 
the commencement of the last revolution | sia in arms. It has got no national army, 
was celebrated by the patriots of Warsaw, |no national assembly, no recognized na- 
without any violent opposition on the part} tional existence, as it had when it braved 
of the government. Emboldened by this|the anger of Nicholas, and yet its utmost 
success, the leaders of Young Poland deter- | efforts were ineffectual then, and must be 
mined to arrange a still more striking cer- | still more ineffectual now. If it came to a 
emony in celebration of the anniversary of | question of military strength, Poland would 
the battle of Grochow, where the Poles first | be absolutely powerless. But there are in- 
showed that they could hold their own against | fluences at work which prevent its being a 
the Russians. A procession was to be made | question of military strength, and the might 
to the site of the battle, which is near War- | of Russian absolutism has been invaded by 
saw; but it was discovered that the Rus- | subtler dissolvents than the sword and the 
sians also intended to hold a funeral service | bullet. Russia has become in the last thirty 
there in honor of the dead who fell on their | years a part of Europe. She has learned to 
side; and the Poles accordingly abandoned | feel the force of European opinion, and to 
the project, and returned to the city, and a/ shrink before the blast of European censure, 
torchlight procession was substituted. A Political liberty is at least the dream of 
vast crowd collected, and was wrought to|many Russians, and a most sincere desire 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm by the dis- | widely prevails not to be behindhand in the 
play of the national ensign—the White Ea- | arts of good government. To crush Poland 


gle. A collision with the soldiery was the | still more, to drown petitions in the roar of 
result, and some lives were lost. ‘Two days | cannon, and to deluge the streets of Warsaw 
afterwards a crowd again collected to do| with blood, is a task which would seem to 


honor to the funeral service of those who | the modern Russian at once too shocking to 
died in this first collision. All might have | European feeling, and too inconsistent with 
age off well, as the funeral service had | the aspirations cf the Russian people. The 

een performed, and the crowd was begin- | great social change which the emperor has 
ning to disperse, when unluckily a funeral | matured with such infinite difficulty must 
procession, totally unconnected with the | also have its share in teaching forbearance. 
events of the day happened to pass along a| The introduction of entirely new relations 
main street. A troop of Cossacks mistook | between the owners and the cultivators of 
this for a political demonstration, and im-| the soil is too nice and dangerous an inno- 
mediately adopted what appears the strange | vation to bear the complication of military 
and summary remedy of horsewhipping the | interference on a large scale with the free- 
priests. The indignation of the mob was | dom of the people. Russia must gain breath- 
raised, and the officer in command of the | ing-time and enjoy a little quiet, or the 
troops, in order to quell all insubordination, | emancipation of the serfs will be almost im- 
ordered his men to fire. They obeyed, and | possible; and now that freedom has been 
several Poles fell dead at the first discharge. | promised them, it is equally impossible to 
No further violence was used on either side. | retrace the steps that have been taken, and 
Prince Gortschakoff, the viceroy, acted with | to prolong their bondage. Lastly, the state 
a forbearance that could hardly have been | of Europe may make even the emperor of 
expected. The troops were immediately con- | Russia feel very reluctant to engage in the 
fined to their barracks, and the municipal | invidious task of crushing an ancient nation 
authorities were told to keep the peace.| by a dragonnade. The Poles confidently 
The officer who had ordered his men to fire | expect that France will help them. It was 
is to be brought to a court-martial, and the | to the French consul they went to declare 
viceroy has not only consented to forward | the wrongs that the soldiery had done them. 
to the emperor a petition framed by the | They call to mind that Count Walewski has 
leading Poles, but is understood to have ex-| the ear of the Second Emperor, and that the 
pressed an opinion that its prayer ought to | First Emperor deeply regretted the mistake 
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THE PLAN OF MR. 


he made in not restoring the kingdom of 
Poland. That the emperor of the French 
would really send troops to the Vistula is 
exceedingly improbable; but it is by no 
means improbable that he may do some- 
thing to secure a favorable hearing for the 
Polish petition, and there is nothing which 
would better suit both the imaginative and 
the practical side of his character than to. 


win the reputation of befriending Poland, | 
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to the Republican Convention at Montgom- 
ery the creation of a standing army. With 
an administration not yet organized, and a 
treasury still unfilled, with the rebellion not 
yet acknowledged by diplomacy, and some 


‘fifty thousand militia to preserve order, Mr. 


Davis still demands that money and energy 
shall be devoted to the creation of a larger 
military force. What for? It cannot be 
to crush the slaves, for the slaves have not 





and to win it at so very cheap a rate as that shown any new symptom of agitation. It 
of exercising a little diplomatic pressure. | cannot be to resist the North, for the North, 
Little doubt can exist that France and. Rus- | if resisted at all, must be resisted en masse 
sia are working together in Turkey, and that | and at once, before the standing army can 
Russia will claim to share the lucrative priv- | be organized. It cannot be to face invasion 
ilege of defending the Christians against the | from the East, for the maritime powers, if 
cruel Turks. By assenting to this claim | not slaves to cotton, are still not likely wil- 
France may gain an opportunity of earning | fully to interrupt their own supply ; and, for 
the gratitude of Poland at the same time |a maritime contest, a fleet, not an army, is 
that she carries out her own policy in the | required. Such a force can be destined only 
East. Undoubtedly the concession of a Pol- | for conquest, and conquest by land; and as 
ish Constitution, which means the revival of | conquests to the North and West would be 
Polish nationality, would be pregnant with | as difficult as profitless, the intended aggres- 
the gravest consequences, and wou!d alarm | sion must be towards the South. In short, 
Prussia most seriously, and Austria as much | the project confirms to the full the design 
as any thing can alarm her now. Perhaps, | long since attributed to the South of invad- 
in the long run, Germany has more to gain ing Mexico, and building, with that mag- 
than to lose by the creation of an indepen- | nificent territory and their own possessions, 
dent state between herself and Russia, and | a vast slave empire round the Gulf. The 
this must be accepted as some consolation | project is a large one even for the eighteenth 
at Berlin and Vienna, even if the unfolding | century, which has lost the faculty of sur- 
of the banner of the White Eagle is the be- | prise, and for the New World, which has 


inning of a change which will one day end | 
in the restitution of Posen and Galicia. 


From The Spectator, 9 March. 

THE PLAN OF MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS. * 

Mr. JEFFERSON Davis the new President 
of the Southern Confederacy, has delivered 
what it pleases the Americans to call his 
“inaugural” address. It is a windy speech, 
full of affected moderation, and of phrases 
about rights, freedom, progress, and social 
order, which sound oddly when uttered to 
such an audience by such a man. In the 
midst of the verbiage occurs, however, one 
sentence which, read by the light of the his- 
tory of secession, lets us deep into the se- 
crets of Mr. Davis’ heart. ‘‘ For purposes,” 
he says, *¢ of defence, the Confederate States 
may, under ordinary circumstances, rely 
mainly on their militia, but it is deemed 
advisable, in the present condition of affairs, 
that there should be a well-instructed, dis- 
tiplined army, more numerous than would 
usually be required on a peace establish- 
mntnt.” 

In plain English, or American, the Re- 
publican President of the South recommends 

* Perhaps the considerations suggested in this 
article may explain the rumor of a speedy arrival 
in the Guif of a combined British, French, and 
Spanish squadron.—Living Age. 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 
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seen in this generation an illiterate boor 
found a city in the Salt Desert as the me- 
tropolis of a theocracy. In Europe, the 
conspiracy will probably be pronounced ab- 
surb. So completely has the hatred of 
slavery permeated the English feeling, that 
men refuse to believe political strength can 
co-exist with the institution. So thoroughly 
has the sense of justice which springs from 
the balance of power been implanted in the 
national mind, that a great and successful 
crime, a conquest of the old Pizarro stamp, 
is regarded as something incredible. The 
South will be stopped somehow, by internal 
disunion, or a slave insurrection, or Euro- 
pean interference, or by some means undis- 
covered, but none the less certainly relied 
on. 

We regret that we cannot join in these 
pleasing but vague anticipations. The 
maxim that injustice never succeeds may 
be true of long cycles, but Prussia still holds 
Silesia, and the power of Russia has been 
doubled since Poland was trampled under 
foot. It pleases Providence sometimes to 
let crimes like the Mahometan invasion be 
triumphant for centuries, and we feel no 
security that the ordinary march of events 
will be changed to arrest the victory of Mr. 
Jefferson Davis. The battle is still to the 
strong, and we fear that of the strength of 
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the South, for external aggression, there 
can be no doubt whatever. There may be 
causes at work no observer can perceive, 
but of visible powers the only one which 
can check the march of the Southern Presi- 
dent is his half-reluctant rival of the North. 

Mr. Davis has the materials for a mag- 
nificent army in his hands. The poor whites, 
or white trash of the six States who acknowl- 
edge his authority, number 800,000 fighting 
men, the very material for soldiers. Poor, 
unscrupulous, and habituated to violence, 
they will crowd in thousands round any 
leader who offers them license for the pres- 
ent and a gilded idleness for the future. 
Thousands of them have been carefully 
drilled as militia, as minute men, and as 
conspirators towards this very invasion. 
They will be led by at least half the officers 
of the army of the United States, by the 
volunteers who shared in the last Mexican 
campaign, and by the foreign soldiers of 
fortune, reckless but able adventurers, who 
swarm about the cities of the South. The 
criminal complaisance of Washington has 
blew them with artillery, arms, and the 
oundation of a military chest. No large 
sum of money will be indispensable. It is 
the misfortune of Mexico that she is still a 
country in which war can be made to sup- 
port war. With her treasury bankrupt, her 
credit annihilated, and her government in 
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the hands of savages, she is still a country 
which can be plundered, still retains some 
large remains of the product of a decaying 


agriculture and abandoned mines. There 
is little native resistance to expect. The old 
Spaniards, even if numerous. enough, will 
neither fight for Juarez nor be employed by 
him, and the wretched half-castes, mestizoes, 
brown, yellow, and parti-colored races, who 
now concede to a savage the title of Presi- 
dent and the power of torture will go down 
before Anglo-Saxons like so many Cherokees. 
The negroes may struggle, and perhaps 
will, if they comprehend the fate which 
awaits them; but the negroes have never 
displayed capacity for any military enter- 
rise higher than a massacre. Mr. Davis, 
if unopposed except by Mexican arms, must, 
-we fear, reach the capital, and, with Mexico 
in his hands, found an administration which, 
if.it produces nothing else, will, in Ameri- 
can hands, yield at least cotton and silver. 
‘The white race will be added to his strength, 
the, Indians contemptuously relegated tow- 
ards the Pacific, and the blacks supply that 
slave labor for which the “ white trash ” who 
swell. liis army are athirst. Master of the 
~8ix States and Mexico, he will be in posses- 
.sion of a country larger than Europe, rich 
with every variety of soil and climate, 
»abounding~in mineral wealth, tilled by a 
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race working at the word of command, and 
ruled by the fiercest dominant class the 
world has ever seen—millions in number, 
and every man by necessity a soldier. 

What is there to impede the prospect we 
have sketched, and which now inflames 
every imagination in the South—European 
interference? Whatcan Europe do? Spain 
even, if Mexico in her despair once more 
united herself to the parent state, could find 
no army competent to contend with 
thousand acclimatized Anglo-Saxons. Eng. 
land and France might, both possessing light 
horse, whose agile courage would be all- 
powerful on those broad, arid plains. But 
neither England nor France can afford to 
cut off their own supply of cotton ; neither 
are on friendly terms with Mexico; nei- 
ther, however much opposed to slavery, are 
disposed to maintain the evil anarchy which, 
in the Spanish states of America, is officially 
styled government. 

Or is it slavery which is to render con- 
quest practically impossible ? We must be- 
ware lest we allow our hatred of a crime to 
delude our judgment as to the probability 
of itscontinuance. The slaves, Mexico once 
conquered, would probably outnumber the 
whites, but history teaches us that no dis- 
proportion of numbers is sufficient to shake 
off a really dominant race. A hundred thou- 
sand veteran Rajpoots, fighting with the en- 
ergy of despair, could not the other day 
shake off the yoke of eighteen thousand Eng- 
lishmen. A million of “mere Irish” failed 
even to arrest less than fifty thousand Crom- 
wellians ; and the Irish were whites, and as 
brave as they are now. Slavery endured in 
the Roman empire fifteen hundred years, and 
the slaves, wholly outnumbering their mas- 
ters, recruited from the most warlike races, 
and with eighty thousand gladiators in their 
ranks, still sank back time after time into 
abject submission and toil. There is noth- 
ing in the negro which should deprive in- 
tellect and organization of their accustomed 
strength, doubled as it has recently been by 
the invention of the weapons of civilization. 
The slaveholders, if history is not worth- 
less, can hold down five times their own 
number, or if they consent to make their 
rale a little less strict, to turn slavery into 
serfage, twenty times. There is nothing to 
be hoped from slavery, while, till they rebel, 
the possession of slaves smooths away half 
the difficulties of ordinary armies. . 

The sole hope for Mexico is in the interfer- 
ence of the North, and it remains to be seen 
if the North will arrive in time at a sense of 
the value of the balance of power. It must be 
remembered the North, and more especially 
the border population, cannot at once lose 


their national sympathy with their compat 
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‘6 SECESSION FROM ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW.’’ 


riots. Long after the disruption, New York 
will wish victory to Carolina rather than to 
Mexico. The wilder spirits, too, who would 
at once urge on the Northern government, 
and supply it with the means of interference, 
are expected to be drawn ang by the more 

littering attractions offered by the South. 
Undoubtedly, if the North is really in ear- 
nest, if the men of New England and the 
border are prepared to invade the South, 
Mr. Davis will be unable to move. The 
strength which would ensure his conquest of 
Mexico will be wasted in a futile resistance 
toa power superior to his own. We con- 
fess we doubt whether the North is prepared 
for sacrifices which can bring her only future 
security at the price of a present civil war. 
But willing or unwilling, the only human 
prospect of averting the foundation of a slave 
empire on the Gulf, is to be sought, we feel 
assured, in the resistance of the North. 
Without that resistance, the extension of 
slave institutions over a territory as large as 
the whole United States, a crime as unexam- 
pled in its magnitude as its consequences, is, 
we sorrowfully fear, almost inevitable. 





Wirn the Border States preserved, the 
losses of the Union, though large enough 
to create a bitter feeling in every American 
heart, scarcely impair the permanent re- 
sources of the Republic. They are less at 
all events, both in population and territory, 
than England at the close of the American 
war endured and survived. The Cotton 
States are gone, but the Cotton States only 
cover a certain extent of ground. Their 
white population is less than a ninth of that 
of the Union, less than the mere increase 
since the census of 1851. The North re- 
‘tains a population of twenty-four million 
of whites, and a territory which could sup- 
port five times that number, all the eastern 
seaboard, and just a8 much of the Southern 
traders she ever possessed. The revenue 
is unaffected, for the South, as a speculation, 
did not pay. The fleet is still in Northern 
hands. The army can be readily restored 
to its old level. atone to the Pacific still 
remains under control, and the position of 
the Union among the nation is only impaired 
by the loss of the cotton supply, formerly 
the best defence against a coast blockade. 
Ten years more will, at the present rate of 
increase, repair all losses, and enable the 
States to present to Europe a front sustained 
by a population as large, wealth even greater 
than at present, and a frontier relieved of 
its only seriously weak points. 

But we may be told the presence of a pow- 
erful republic in the South, still more the 
presence of a slave empire, is, of itself, a 
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new source of weakness for the Union. That 
is not so certain. If the balance of power 
should become so important as to compel 
the Union to maintain an army and a fleet 
equal to her resources, Mr. Bright’s boast of 
the cheap government of republics will in- 
deed be signally falsified. But the Union, 
as a great political state, would be only the 
stronger for the necessity. The neglect of 
the fleet has already impaired the weight of 
the Republic in the world, and its recon- 
struction would enable her to become what 
Mr. Webster so often declared she ought to 
be—a maritime power competent to raise a 
voice in the European family. Even in in- 
ternal affairs the existence of a strong army 
would not be without its compensations. 
The curse of the American government has 
been the weakness of the executive, its de- 

endence on an opinion which varied every 

our. With an effective army at his back, 
and a majority in both Houses, no future 
President is likely to treat rebellion with the 
meek forbearance of Mr. Buchanan. The 
new Union, relieved of a heavy drag in the 
shape of a question which exhausted all en- 
ergies yet defied a settlement, may com- 
mence a career before which the whole 
history of the past will seem futile and in- 
glorious.— Spectator, 16 March. 





From The North American. 
“ SECESSION “a POINT OF 

THE British press has recently exhibited 
an unwonted interest in the affairs of the 
United States, and it has shown itself also 
better informed than heretofore. In both 
respects this progress is gratifying to us and 
creditable to it. We cannot, however, ac- 
cord any part of this credit to an article, 
with the title above, which appeared in the 
Examiner on the 26th of January last, but 
which only met our eye a few days ago in 
the Living Age, No. 875. It has the advan- 
tage of being written and signed by a gen- 
tleman (John W. Cowell) who spent in this 
country the years of 1837, 1838, 1839, as 
the agent of the Bank of England. The 
knowledge gained in those years entitles the 
author, in his estimation, to hold very de- 
cided opinions about what is now passing in 
this country, and imposes upon him the 
obligation to give the public the advantage 
of his opinions. 

We should not think it needful to notice 
this article, had it not attracted some atten- 
tion in England. The Times does not adopt 
its opinions, but other journals give them 
some credit. In this country there are 
enough who partake, in part, at least, of the 
same notions to give some color in the eyes 
of foreigners to the positions assumed. 
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According to this writer, the Southern peo- 
ple have not the slightest natural connection | 
with the Northern people. England receives | 
cotton from the South, and makes payment 
chiefly in her own manufactures, and he 
thinks this trade should be direct not cir- 
cuitous ; that it is intrusively diverted from 
its proper direct channel by New York and 
the Northern States, whose intervention is 
wholly unnecessary, and alike detrimental 
to the South and to England. The single 
object and business of the South is to grow 
cotton for England; the natural action of 
England is to send its ships to bring home 
the cotton to her shores, loaded with Eng- 
lish manufactures to pay for it. 

The idea that the Southern pry who 
speak the same language; are of the same 
lineage; who are far more homogeneous 
with those of the North than the inhabitants 
of the British isles with each other; who 
live side by side, with a common boundary 
of thousands of miles, with a domestic trade 
greater than that of any other people, have 
no natural connection with the Northern 
States, but have such with the people of 
England, from whom they are separated by 
over three thousand miles of ocean, is a 
rather startling proposition. But this writer 
states it broadly, and adds that the single 
object and business of the South is to grow 
cotton for England. This seems, in his view, 
to be a part of the eternal fitness of things. 
Now, although the Southern people have ta- 
vored this policy of growing cotton for Eng- 
land alone, and giving that country the mo- 
nopoly of its manufacture, the tendency of 
trade has been to prevent the complete suc- 
cess of this monopoly. The Northern States 
now manufacture as much cotton, and sell 
goods as cheap as England did in 1837, when 
this writer came to the United States, and 
made up his mind that the single business 
of the South was to grow cotton for Eng- 
land. 

If the Southern statesmen had clearly un- 
derstood their proper industrial policy they 
would have promoted the manufacture of 
their staple first among themselves, next in 
the Northern States, and then on the conti- 
nent of Europe. Great Britain having the 
start in this growing business needed no 
stimulus. This policy would have given the 
planters four great markets for their cotton, 
and the competition of the purchasers would 
have given them a control over the price 
they have never had. But the whole policy 
of the leading men in the South has been to 
increase the power of British manufacturers 
over their rivals in this country and in Eu- 
rope, thereby making Liverpool the great 
cotton market, and giving a control of prices 





to English purchasers which they could not | 
otherwise have obtained. 
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The true policy of the cotton States was 
to favor the manufacture everywhere; the 
policy of England was to crush it every. 
where else, and to this English policy the 
Southern people gave their support under 
the specious title of free trade. For, with 
the advantage possessed by the English 
manufacturers in skill and in machinery, 
they needed only the prevalence of free trade 
to extinguish every rival manufacture of 
cotton in the world. They could then haye 
had the raw material at the lowest price at 
which the planter would make it. Forty. 
nately for the Cotton States, the Northem 
States persisted in the policy of raising a 
portion of the national revenue by duties 
upon imported cotton goods, and of building 
up a domestic cotton manufacture already 
able to work up a full fifth of the whole cot- 
ton crop, and thereby to keep nearly a mil- 
lion bales off the English market. They 
thus maintain prices by increasing the nun- 
ber of purchasers. 


It is evident, then, whatever may be the . 


view of the writer in the Examiner, that the 
“single object and business of the South” 
is not to grow cotton for England, but to 
grow it for whoever will give the best price 
for it, and to increase the number of pu- 
chasers by all proper means. ‘ 
The position of this writer, that there is 
“not the slightest national connection” be. 
tween the Southern and Northern States 
of this country, can scarce be surpassed for 
absurdity and want of foundation. The do- 
mestic trade carried on between them is not 
equalled by that of any equal population 
in the world. The mutual accommodation 
in the way of business and credit has no- 
where any parallel. It is not in any degree, 
the incompatibility of their business rel 
tions, which has produced the recent rup- 
ture. This rupture is due to the movements 
of disappointed partisans, aided by the ex- 
citement of slavery discussions. Apart from 
political excitement, the business between 
North and South has been not only large 
and harmonious, but mutually beneficial 
This mutual business, instead of being re 
stricted by any thing unnatural in its mate 
rials, its progress, or in the relative position 
of the parties, has always tended to swe 
beyond its proper channels. Thé South has 
for the most part taken a credit in its vd 
chasers beyond what has been allowed t 
other dealers. But this has had no tendency 
to discredit Southern purchasers, who up t 
the date of the disruption maintained a fe 
vorable position with Northern creditors. 
It isa matter of constant wonder to South- 
ern politicians why they receive their supe 
of foteign goods mainly from New York 
The cotton goes directly, they know, from 
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their ports, and it seems to them that Eu- 
ropean goods should come directly to their 
ports in return. They think they are in- 
jured, but, on the contrary, it is a benefit. 
he reason is a purely commercial one, and 
it governs the Southern merchants as well 
as those of New York. The quantity of 
foreign goods which could be sold in any 
Southern port is not great enough to war- 
rant that large and varied importation which 
would fully meet the tastes and demands of 
all purchasers. A merchant of Charleston 
would have to ransack Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, to find the assortment he wants, if 
he should undertake direct importation. It 
could not be to the profit of Charleston im- 
porters to keep such a stock of goods as 
would fit out the retail shops of that city or 
the country depending on it. Foreign mer- 
chants and manufacturers, forming their 
opinion of the best point for the sale and 
destination of their commodities, have se- 
lected New York as the place, and they have 
made it the depository of vast quantities of 
goods. ‘he merchants of this country hav- 
ing formed the same opinion of the advan- 
tages of the position, they have congregated 
there, and the joint operation of these parties 
has made New York not only the chief re- 
ceptacle of foreign goods in our country, 
but, perhaps, equal, if not superior, to that 
ofany country. The merchant of any South- 
em city can, in one day’s time, sclect there 
agreater variety of foreign goods than he 
could in three months, or, perhaps, a year, 
if he were to undertake to resort to the 
sources whence they come. In this way 
Northern cities have lost some of their ship- 
ping business, but the natural operations of 
trade have produced the result. The same 
reasons which induce the merchants of the 
North to purchase foreign goods in New 
York influence those of the South. It is 
the interest of both. 

But New York does not derive its wealth 
all or even mainly from the importation of 
foreign goods. Having become the grand 
receptacle of commodities from abroad, and, 
of course, the resort of many purchasers, it 
became also the depository of domestic goods 
of fivefold the value and quantity. This 
oo aggregation of merchandise at New 

ork, however it may in some respects 


draw some business from other cities which 
do business there, is yet the result of indi- 
vidual action on the part of the people of 
these cities, It is a commercial advantage 
tohave an entrepot for the exhibition and 
sale of commodities, whether imported or 


made at home. Such markets are found in 
every country, and on a smaller scale in 
every district. They are not without their 

advantages, and the power they obtain 
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over trade and industry is often wielded 
more for their own special benefit than for 
those of commerce or industry. They are 
a special result of free internal trade like 
that which has prevailed in the United 
States. Before the war of navigation acts 
and tariffs for protection of industry com- 
menced, the commerce of the world was 
chiefly carried on by one or two cities, or 
countries, taking the lead, and for a time 
absorbing nearly the whole trade of the 
world. Such were Tyre and Carthage in 
ancient times, and Venice and the Hanseatic 
cities in modern days. 

The reason why Southern merchants pur- 
chase their supplies of foreign goods in New 
York may be found in the simple fact that 
they find it for their advantage so to do. 
These goods would have been charged with 
no higher rates of duty at Charleston or New 
Orleans than at New York, and might of 
course have been imported at Southern ports 
with a saving of New York profits, and ex- 
penses and freights thence southward. The 
real state of the case has been that the south 
does not consume European goods enough 
to make it worth while or profitable to im- 
port them directly. The largest amount of 
importations made in a Southern port is at 
New Orleans, and it is well known that a 
large portion of these are by merchants of 
St. Louis, Louisville, and Cincinnati. 

The writer in the Examiner is mistaken, 
then, when he alleges that the Southern 
trade with Great Britain “ is intrusively di- 
verted from its proper direct channel by 
New York and the Northern States,” whose 
intervention he avers to be “ wholly unnec- 
essary, and alike detrimental to the South 
and to England.” Nothing can be said of 
this trade more truly than that it has found 
its own channels by the free choice of those 
most interested in it. The markets of Eu- 
rope were as free to the Southern as to the 
Northern importer, and the duties at all our 
ports were the same. Why did not the 
Southern merchants avail themselves of 
this, and of the fact that the South produced 
all the cotton, which is the chief item in the 
payment of our exports? What possible 
advantage had the North, originally, by 
which it could intrude into this business and 
divert it to New York? In the view taken 
of this subject by this writer, and by many 
Southern politicians, no sound reason or ex- 
planation can be assigned why there is so 
little direct trade between Europe and the 
South. If the Southern people had to pay 
duties in proportion to their consumption of 
foreign gcods, the Northern people had to 
pay in the same proportion. The Southern 
merchants, guided certainly by their inter- 
ests, have purchased the supplies needed by 
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their customers at the North, and chiefly 
consisting of Northern manufactures, al- 
though foreign goods could have been im- 
ported by them if interest or advantage had 
dictated that course. Whilst merchants of 
the South and their customers were pursu- 
ing this mode of supplying their wants, 
Southern politicians om speculative writers 
upon political economy were insisting that a 
grievous and special wrong was done to that 
section. They urged that all the Northern 
manufactured goods were affected by the 
high duties upon foreign commodities, and 
that of course the extra price was a burden 
upon the South. But this burden fell also 
upon the Northern people, and as each party 
would incur it only in proportion to what 
was consumed, at least eight-tenths would 
fall on the Northern people as the chief con- 
sumers, from their greater number, their 
colder climate, more varied industry, and 
the absence of slaves. 

At no time could it occur that the South 
would have to pay more than in proportion 
to its consumption, whether of the burden of 
duties or of increased prices ; and the choice 
of purchasing at home or abroad was always 
open ; the same choice which was free to the 
Northern people, that of purchasing the for- 
eign article with the duty imposed, or the 
domestic article at the manufacturers’ prices. 


The only ground of complaint, then, for the 
South would be that the tariff discriminated 
against the South by imposing heavier duties 
upon the special articles consumed chiefly by 
the Southern people, or that the duties were 
heavier than necessary to raise the required 


amount of revenue. Our tariffs have con- 
tained no duties discriminating against the 
South, and none which did not lean more 
heavily upon the Northern people who were 
not manufacturers than upon those of the 
South. It is true that the strict line of rev- 
enue duties has not been pursued in con- 
structing our tariffs, the deviations being 
intended to promote the growth of such de- 
partments of production as were most im- 
portant to our national independence. But 
this burden fell most strongly upon the pop- 
ulation of the North, not only as much the 
largest, but also as being the largest con- 
sumers per capita. 

We say, then, that the tariffs have in- 
flicted no burden upon the South, but that 
which has fallen more heavily upon the 
North, and in no instance more than the 
proper share of the public revenue, and that 
the merchants of the South have better un- 
derstood the interests of the South than the 
politicians and writers upon political econ- 
omy. It was well known to the merchants 
as well as to many of the planters them- 
selves, that a large proportion of the com- 
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modities procured at the North could not 
be obtained at all in foreign countries, or 
not of equal quality, and as well suited to 
the tastes ad wants of the South. Cuba 
and other Southern agricultural regions, 
which have as free access to other markets, 
as ours import largely from this country, 
Cuba alone taking to the value of upwards 
of eleven million of dollars. 

But we do not rest on such considerations 
as these our denial that the “ intervention 
of New York and the Northern States is 
unnecessary and alike detrimental to the 
South and England.” It is a very narrow 
and inadequate view of this business which 
suggested such a remark, and the other al- 
ready quoted, that the “single object and 
business of the South is to grow cotton for 
England—the natural action of England is 
to send ships to bring home the cotton, 
laden with English manufactures to pay for 
it.” Now this is so far from being true or 
correct, that the Cotton States, with their 
seven million of inhabitants, nearly one- 
half of whom are slaves, do not and cannot 
take English manufactures for their cotton. 
The manufactures with which England pays 
for the cotton she takes are consumed by 
the twenty-four million of our people who 
do not live in the Cotton States, and mainly 
by the nineteen million who inhabit the 
North and West. Those people residing 
out of the Cotton States furnish the cotton 
planters with food, agricultural implements, 
furniture, and innumerable articles of the 
product of men, labor, skill, and machinery, 
on terms as favorable, all things considered, 
as they could be obtained for elsewhere, and 
nearly to the full extent of the whole pro- 
duction of cotton. To pay for this purchase 
of commodities from their sister States, they 
turn over their whole product of cotton, one- 
fifth of which is retained for manufacture in 
the Northern and Middle States, one-fifth 
is sent to the continent of Burope, and three- 
fifths are sent to England, in payment for 
which England returns an amount of com- 
modities suitable chiefly to the supply of 
the Northern markets. This indirect mode 
of paying for the cotton taken by England 
adds nothing to the price of the raw material, 
for that goes direct from the Southern ports, 
whilst it gives to England a market for the 
very kind of goods which afford the most 
profit, amongst a population three times 
greater than that of the Cotton States, 4 
people who are thus made large consumers 
of the best and finest products of English 
skill in manufacture. If a direct trade be- 
tween England and the Cotton States were 
attempted, by no possibility could purchasers 
be found there for English goods in sufficient 
quantity to pay for the cotton. This trade 
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has long since found its peor channels— 
those which are most satisfactory to the mass 
of the parties concerned, and especially to 
those oe best understand its operation. 

A glance at the list of articles furnished 
by the Northern to the Cotton States shows 
that a very large proportion is in fact wholly 
unaffected by the duties of the national 
tariff, whilst the prices are greatly reduced 
by severe domestic wy epee And it 
must be kept in mind that when there is 
competition between a foreign and domestic 
article, the foreign always rises in price 
‘when the domestic competition is extin- 
guished or removed. There is no more 
effectual mode of keeping down foreign 
ata than by establishing a competition at 

ome. 

We deny, then, most distinctly, and in 
full view of the facts, that the trade between 
the United States and England, in so far as 
the Cotton States are concerned, is either 
detrimental to them or to England, or that 
there has been any unnecessary intrusion 
on the part of New York or the Northern 
States. This trade has taken its whole 
shape, course, and proportions from the 
combined action of the parties actually con- 
cerned, governed as thgy have been by what 
they regarded as their interest. This upon 


the principles of free trade should be re- 


garded as conclusive. The duties imposed 
by the national tariffs never deprived the 
Cotton States of their right to supply their 
wants by importation from foreign coun- 
tries; nor were the duties heavier on the 
average than were needful for the purpose 
of levying the national revenue. Besides 
the duties upen iron, and woollen and cotton 
goods, although at times greater than if im- 
posed for revenue alone, fell upon a larger 
population out of the Cotton States who were 
not manufacturers of iron, nor of woollen nor 
cotton goods, nor in fact manufacturers at 
all, than the whole population of the cotton- 
planting region. ‘The population employed 
in agriculture out of that region is more than 
twice as great as that in it, and individually 
they consume double as much iron, and 
woollen and cotton goods. The Northern 
people have imposed no heavy duties upon 
those of the South of which they have not 
borne by far the heaviest share, nor any the 
policy of which would not have greatly fa- 
vored the Southern people if they had availed 
themselves of it. 

The cities of Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville and other towns in the States 
lying on the Ohio River, furnish the Cotton 
States on the Mississippi with an immense 
variety of manufactures suitable for their 
use, which could not, taken altogether, be 


obtained from England and distributed to’! g7g 


| 
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them at a less rate and of equal quality, even 
if free of duty. This is paint true of a 
large proportion of the commodities fur- 
nished to the Cotton States on the Gulf of 
Mexico and on the Atlantic by the manu- 
facturers of Virginia, Maryland, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
New England. Whatever may be said of 
the higher prices of American manufactures, 
such as are furnished from those States to 
the Cotton States, their very existence and 
success has much reduced the commercial 
prices of the corresponding European arti- 
cles, and thereby greatly diminished the bur- 
den of the duties by lessening the costs of 
the articles on which the duties are imposed. 

It is grossly absurd, then, in the writer 
of the article in the Examiner to contend 
that the import of cotton into England 
should be direct in regard to the English 
exports which pay for the cotton. The 
trade, as we have seen, is now in the shape 
which is most for the advantage of those di- 
rectly interested; and if the present dis- 
turbed state of these relations shall continue, 
England will find that more than one-half of 
the cotton she imports will have to be paid 
for in gold, making a heavy drain upon the 
basis of hercurrency. The Northern States 
are quite prepared to manufacture for them- 
selves, if their present trade with the South 
is taken from them, and as soon as this oc- 
curs the British goods will, to a large extent, 
be shut out of the Northern ports. This is 
already foreshadowed by the shipment to 
this country of larger amounts of gold than 
can be demanded by any balance of trade, 
by the actual diminution of the import of 
British goods, and by the passage of a tariff 
ro agai the duties and making them spe- 
cific. 

Not less grossly absurd is this writer’s as- 
sertion in respect to the -disruption of the 
Cotton States that “slavery has nothing to 
do either with its origin or continuance. 
The causa causans from the beginning and 
throughout has been the tariff.’* Now 
whatever may be the opinions of the small 
number of salidilens who have participated 
and conducted this revolution, whether 
chiefly actuated by ambition, or by the dis- 
appointment of defeat, or jealousy of the 
overshadowing power of the North, or dif- 
fering opinions on commercial policy, or 
whatever motives stimulated them person- 
ally in their rash movement, the instrument 
by which they effected it was slavery alone. 
Without this the disruption could not have 
been accomplished, and without it the rebel- 
lion could not be sustained an hour. And 
whenever the masses of the people in the se- 


* See “ The Philosophy of Secession”? in No. 
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ceding States are entirely satisfied that their 
rights as slaveholders are secure from inva- 
sion by the North, nothing will keep them 
from taking their position again in the Union. 

The assertion that slavery had nothing to 
do with the recent political disturbance, 
stands in striking contrast with the floods 
of verbal, oratorical and printed discussions 
upon the subject which has been poured 
upon the country for the last three months 
for legislatures, conventions, public meet- 
ings, from pulpits, from the public journals, 
from books, pamphlets, and from the tongues 
of all talkers, male and female, in al! places, 
high and low. If that writer had been 
doomed to hear and read what has been said 
and printed on the subject of slavery in con- 
nection with secession in this country, dur- 
ing the last few months, he would have been 
in no condition of body or mind to make 
such rash assertions—he would have been a 
used-up man. 

How little he appreciates the tendencies 
of the present agitation is evinced by his 
prophecy, that in proper time the Southern 
people will, if secession takes place, be led 
to adopt the policy just going into effect in 
Russia, where the serfs, by millions, are now 
receiving their liberty. The present race of 
masters in the South assert that African 
slavery, as it exists in this country, is the 


very foundation of sound and pure society, 


the very acme of civilization. They assert 
that society, as it exists in those parts of this 
country where slavery does not prevail, is a 
failure, and that society, as it is constituted 
in the Slave States is a model. According 
to their view the African is rightly, morally, 
religiously, socially and politically destined 
to perpetual servitude as property. They 
scout the idea of emancipation, however re- 
mote, as a thing at no time desirable, and 
not to be aimed at either in the interests of 
master or slave. 

The writer in the Examiner concludes by 
remarking that “‘Owing to the monopoly 
which the tariff has conferred on the North, 
all the transactions of the South are liqui- 
dated at New York, and there the English 
houses have established their great agen- 
cies ;” and he cautions the English public 
against the tendency of the “ public organs 
to take their tone of opinion from these 
sources.” Now it is quite possible that 
these great agencies in New York are as 
well informed and as disinterested as the 
writer in the Examiner. One thing, at 
least, they may be presumed to understand, 
and that 1s the proper place to establish their 
agencies. They know that the cotton 
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shipped to England goes upon Northern ac. 
count, and that the proceeds of cotton sold 
in England go to pay for commodities pur. 
chased by the cotton planters in the States 
north of them; and they know that these 
proceeds come over in English goods, nine. 
tenths of which are consumed north of the 
Cotton States. They establish their agencies 
in New York because it is the natural centre 
of this great trade, determined by the natu- 
ral operation of unrestricted free trade in 
the United States. 

England cannot mend this matter so far 
as the interests of her trade are concerned, 
The inclination of the people of the North- 
ern and Middle States is to manufacture not 
only for themselves, but for others; and 
whilst they have succeeded in supplying the 
Southern a with commodities manufac- 
tured expressly for them, the influence of 
the South has kept open in the North for 
English goods a market far more important 
than the South itself could offer. The alarm 
exhibited about the tariff just enacted - 
has no foundation. The intention was to 
return to specific duties, and not considera- 
bly to increase the burden. It has, doubt- 
less, been prepared with too much haste, as 
most of the previoustariffs were, and it may 
be necessary to correct such errors as time 
and experience may show to exist. It is 
very easy to prove that specific duties are 
very heavy by selecting special articles for 
that purpose; but merchants knowing the 
operations of the duty take care, in their 
importations, to avoid the particular articles 
thus affected. As the experience of Europe 
is in favor of specific duties where the object 
is revenue, it is natural that, in this country, 
we should desire to return to a system to 
which England, France, Germany and other 
nations are indebted for their revenue by 
customs. 

Not less than three-fourths of the British 
customs are the product of specific duties. 
If this tariff shall be found to have greatly 
increased the duties upon particular articles, 
this will no doubt be corrected; but no 
amount of clamor can bring about a return 
to the system of custom-house valuations 
as it has existed, with its multiplied abuses 
during the past fifteen years. But we be- 
lieve there will be no hesitation in adjusting 
the duties by specifics when they are appli- 
cable upon the average prices of the articles 
for the last ten years. We know that many 
of the rates in the Morrill tariff were so ad- 
justed, the object being not to increase the 
duty but to render it steady. 
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, From The Examiner. 
The History of England the Accession 
of James the Second. By Lord Macaulay. 

Vol. V. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trev- 

elyan. Longman and Co. 

EXcEPT account of the preparations for a 
new contest with France, a few points of 
minor detail, and a summary, if summary 
was needed, of the character of his chief 
hero, Lord Macaulay lived to complete his 
History as far as to the death of William 
the Third. The posthumous volume now be- 
fore us, which includes a full general index 
to the whole work, continues the narrative 
from the 2nd of December, 1697, Thanks- 
giving Day for the Peace secured by the 
Treaty of Ryswick. We have in it the spirit 
of the debates of three sessions of Parlia- 
ment, together with the concurrent foreign 
policy of the king, told in three chapters 
that are, like their predecessors, bright with 
antithesis. Here we may again enjoy all 
that abrupt contrast of light and shade in 
the depiction of character, which has secured 
for Lord Macaulay’s masterpiece a lasting 


‘popularity, but has deprived it of at least 


some part of the confidence due to the re- 
sults of inquiry by an acute mind into facts 
collected with a bookworm’s industry, and 
grouped with a rare sense of their value in 
relation to each other. The first break in 
the thread of the narrative occurs at Wil- 
liam’s abrupt prorogation of the Parliament, 
that had passed from a warm contest between 
the two Houses to a second attack upon 
Lord Chancellor Somers and on other friends 
of the king. ‘This is succeeded by a finished 
account of the death in the following year, 
1701, of James the Second, of the recogni- 
tion by Louis of the Pretender, and of the 
feeling aroused in England by that act. In 
the midst of the ensuing general election 
the revised part of the History ends. It is 
followed by Lord Macaulay’s first sketch for 
his narrative of William’s death in 1702. 
These are its closing paragraphs :— 


“The king meanwhile was sinking fast. 
Albemarle had arrived at Kensington from 
the Hague, exhausted by rapid travelling. 
His master kindly bade him go to rest for 
some hours, and then summoned him to 
make his report. ‘That report was in all re- 


spects satisfactory. The States General 
were in the best temper; the troops, the 
rovisions, and the magazines were in the 
est order. Every thing was in readiness 
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for an early campaign. William received 
the intelligence with the calmness of a man 
whose work was done. He was under no 
illusion as. to his danger. ‘I am fast draw- 
ing,’ he said, ‘to my end.’ His end was 
worthy of his life. His intellect was not for 
a moment clouded.. His fortitude was the 
more admirable because he was not willing 
to die. He had very lately said to one of 
those whom he most loved: ‘ You know that 
I never feared death; there have been times 
when I should have wished it ; but, now that 
this great new prospect is opening before 
me, 1 do wish to stay here a little longer.’ 
Yet no weakness, no querulousness, dis- 
graced the nobie close of that noble career. 
To the physicians the king returned his 
thanks graciously and gently. ‘I know 
that you have done all that skill and learn- 
ing could do for me: but the case is beyond 
your art; and I submit.’ From the words 
which escaped him he seemed to be fre- 
quently engaged in mental prayer. Burnet 
and Tenison remained many hours in the 
sick-room. He professed to them his firm 
belief in the truth of the Christian religion, 
and received the sacrament from their hands 
with great seriousness. The antechambers 
were crowded all night with lords and privy 
councillors. He ordered several of them to 
be called in, and exerted himself to take 
leave of them with a few kind and cheerful 
words. 

‘“* Among the English who were admitted 
to his bedside were Devonshire and Ormond. 
But there were in the crowd those who felt 
as no Englishman could feel, friends of his 
youth who had been true to him, and to 
whom he had been true, through all vicissi- 
tudes of fortune; who had served him with 
unalterable fidelity when his Secretaries of 
State, his Treasury and his Admiralty had 
betrayed him; who had never on any field 
of battle, or in an atmosphere tainted with 
loathsome and deadly disease, shrunk from 
agg their own lives in jeopardy to save 

is, and whose truth he had at the cost of 
his own popularity rewarded with bounteous 
munificence. He strained his feeble voice 
to thank Auverquerque for the affectionate 
and loyal services of thirty years. To Al- 
bemarle he gave the keys of his closet, and 
of his private drawers. ‘You know,’ he 
said, ‘what to do with them.’ By this time 
he could scarcely respire. ‘Can this,’ he 
said to the physicians, ‘lastlong?’ He was 
told that the end was approaching. He 
swallowed a cordial, and asked for Bentinck. 
Those were his last articulate words. Ben- 
tinck instantly came to the bedside, bent 
down, and placed his ear close to the king’s 
mouth. The lips of the dying man moved; 
but nothing could beheard. ‘The king took 
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the hand of his earliest friend, and pressed 
it tenderly to his heart. In that moment, 
no doubt, all that had cast a slight passing 
cloud over their long and pure friendship 
was forgotten. It was now between seven 
and eight in the morning. He closed his 
eyes, and gasped for breath. The bishops 
knelt down and read the commendatory 
prayer. When it ended William was no 
more. 

When his remains were laid out, it was 
found that he wore next to his skin a small 
piece of black silk riband. The lordsin wait- 
ing ordered it to be taken off. It contained a 
gold ring and a lock of the hair of Mary.” 

The period included in this volume yields 
two subjects peculiarly suited to Lord Ma- 
caulay’s vivid manner of depicting history, 
the visit of Czar Peter to England, and the 
tale of Paterson’s unhappy Darien scheme. 
The state of Muscovy before the days of 
Peter the Great is represented by a few clear 
touches :-— 

“The English embassies had historians 
whose narratives may still be read with in- 
terest. Those historians described vividly, 
and sometimes bitterly, the savage ignorance 
and the squalid poverty of the barbarous 
country in which they had sojourned. In 
that country, they said, there was neither 


literature nor science, neither school nor 


college. It was not till more than a hun- 
dred years after the invention of printing 
that a single printing-press had been intro- 
duced into the Russian empire; and that 
printing-press had speedily perished in a fire 
which was supposed to have been kindled 
by the priests. Even in the seventeenth 
century the library of a prelate of the first 
dignity consisted of a few manuscripts. 
Those manuscripts too, were in long rolls: 
for the art of bookbinding was unknown. 
The best-educated men could barely read 
and write. It was much if the secretary to 
whom was entrusted the direction of nego- 
tiations with foreign powers had a sufficient 
smattering of Dog Latin to make himself 
understood. The arithmetic was the arith- 
metic of the dark ages. The denary nota- 
tion was unknown. Even in the imperial 
treasury the computations were made by the 
help of balls strung on wires. Round the 
person of the sovereign there was a blaze 
of gold and jewels: but even in his most 
splendid palaces were to be found the filth 
and misery of an Irish cabin. So late as 
the year 1663, the gentlemen of the retinue 
of the Earl of Carlisle were, in the city of 
Moscow, thrust into a single bedroom, and 
were told that, if they did not remain to- 

ether, they would be in danger of being 
sonal by rats. 
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“ Such was the report which the English 
legations made of what they had seen and 
sufiered in Russia; and their evidence was 
confirmed by the appearance which the 
Russian legations made in England. The 
strangers spoke no civilized language, 
Their garb, their gestures, their salutations, 
had a wild and barbarous character. The 
ambassador and the grandees who accom- 
panied him were so. gorgeous that all Lon- 
don crowded to stare at them, and so filthy 
that nobody dared to touch them. They 
came to the court balls dropping pearls, and 
vermin. It was said that one envoy cudg- 
elled the lords of his train whenever they 
soiled or lost any part of their finery, and 
that another had with difficulty been pre- 
vented from putting his son to death for the 
crime of shaving and dressing after the 
French fashion.” 


Of Peter himself, as he appeared in Eng- 
land, Lord Macaulay’s account recalls by its 
bright coloring and faultless grouping a pic- . 
ture by Mr. Maclise. His majesty, who to 
ensure to himself a strictly private view of a 
debate in the House of Lords, climbed to 
the leads and peeped through a small win- 
dow :— 


‘‘ Heard with great interest the royal as- 
sent given to a bill for raising fifteen hun- 
dred thousand pounds by land tax, and 
learned with amazement that this sum, 
though larger by one-half than the whole 
revenue which he could wring from the pop- 
ulation of the immense empire of which he 
was absolute master, was but a small part of 
what the Commons of England voluntarily 
ee every year to their constitutional 

ing. 

‘* William judiciously humored the whims 
of his illustrious guest, and stole to Norfolk 
Street so quietly that nobody in the neigh- 
borhood recognized his majesty in the thin 
gentleman who got out of the modest-look- 
ing coach at the czar’s lodgings. The czar 
returned the visit with the same precautions, 
and was admitted into Kensington House 
by a back door. It was afterwards known 
that he took no notice of the fine pictures 
with which the palace was adorned. But 
over the chimney of the royal sitting-room 
was a plate which by an ingenious machinery, 
indicated the direction of the wind; and 
with this plate he was in raptures. 

“‘ He soon became weary of his residence. 
He found that he was too far from the ob- 
jects of his curiosity, and too near to the 
crowds to which he was himself an object of 
curiosity. He accordingly removed to Dept- 
ford, and was there lodged in the house of 





John Eve!y.., a house which had long been 
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a favorite resort of men of letters, men of 
taste, and men of science. Here Peter gave 
himself up to his favorite pursuits. He 
navigated a yacht every day up and down 
the river. His apartment was crowded with 
models of three deckers, and two deckers, 
frigates, sloops, and fireships.” 

Evelyn did not think much of his tenant : 

“It was, indeed, not in the character of 
tenant that the czar was likely to gain the 

ood word of civilized men. With all the 

igh qualities which were peculiar to himself, 
he had all the filthy habits which were then 
common among his countrymen. To the 
end of his life, while disciplining armies, 
founding schools, framing codes, organizing 
tribunals, building cities in deserts, joining 
distant seas by artificial rivers, he lived in 
his palace like a hog in a sty ; and, when he 
was entertained by other sovereigns, never 
failed to leave on their tapestried walls and 
velyet state beds unequivocal proof that a 
savage had been there. Evelyn’s house was 
left in such a state that the treasury quieted 
his complaints with a considerable sum of 
money.” 

No man is treated in these pages with 
more scornthan Sunderland. Hisson, Lord 
Spencer, after a word of respect for his love 
of books, appears only as a too passionate 
Whig who could see no danger to liberty 
except from kings; and the romantic story 
of his daughter’s faithfulness to her pro- 
scribed husband, Clancarty, who was hunted 
down by her brother and dragged from her 
arms to his prison in the Tower, is, of 
course, one of the episodes that Lord Ma- 
caulay knew how to employ to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The desire for reduction of the standing 
army, warmly expressed by the country, and 
which at one time drove William into a de- 
termination to resign the English crown, 
could not be flatly opposed by Somers, al- 
though action upon it was moderated by his 
tact. The dread of a Pretorian guard is 
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ing men, who assuredly wanted neither nat- 
ural courage nor public spirit, would have 
been able to protect their own hearths and al- 
tars against an invader. An invader came, 
bringing with him an army small and ex- 
hausted by a march over the snow of the 
Alps, but familiar with battles and sieges. 
At the head of this army he traversed the 
peninsula to and fro, gained a succession of 
victories against immense numerical odds, 
slaughtered the hardy youth of Latium like 
sheep, by tens of thousands, encamped under 
the walls of Rome, continued during sixteen 
years to maintain himself in a hostile coun- 
try, and was never dislodged till he had by a 
cruel discipline gradually taught his adversa- 
ries how to resist him. 

‘It was idle to repeat the names of great 
battles won, in the middle ages, by men who 
did not make war their chief calling ; those 
battles proved only that one militia might 
beat another, and not that a militia could 
beat a regular army. As idle was it to de- 
claim about the camp at Tilbury. We had 
indeed reason to be proud of the spirit which 
all classes of Englishmen, gentlemen and 
yeomen, peasants and burgesses, had so sig- 
nally displayed in the great crisis of 1588. 
But we had also reason to be thankful that, 
with all their spirit, they were not brought 
face to face with the Spanish battalions. 
Somers related an anecdote, well worthy to 
be remembered, which had been preserved 
by tradition in the noble house of De Vere. 
One of the most illustrious men of that 
house, a captain who had acquired much ex- 

erience and much fame in the Netherlands, 

ad, in the crisis of peril, been summoned 
back to England by Elizabeth, and rode with 
her through the endless ranks of shouting 
pikemen. She asked him what he thought 
of the army. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘a brave 
army.’ ‘There was something in his tone or 
manner which showed that he meant more 
than his words expressed. The queen in- 
sisted on his speaking out. ‘Madam,’ he 
said, ‘Your Grace’s army is brave indeed. 
I have not in the world the name of a cow- 
ard; and yet I am the greatest coward here. 
All these fine fellows are praying that the 





extinct in England, but faith in the power 
of a national militia is reviving. Lord Ma- 
caulay, however, in his most emphatic way 
dwells on the fact “ that the occasional sol- 
dier is no match for the general soldier.” 
Against the pleas for a standing army, men 
urged the patriotism and the prowess of a na- 
tional militia. But, says the historian :— 
“The finest militia that ever existed was 
pagoably that of Italy in the third century 
efore Christ. It might have been thought 
that seven or eight hundred thousand fight- 











enemy may land, and that there may be a 
battle ; and I, who know that enemy well, 
cannot think of such a battle without dis- 
may.’ De Vere was doubtless in the right. 
The Duke of Parma, indeed, would not have 
subjected our country ; but it is by no means 
improbable that, if he had effected a landing, 
the island would have been the theatre of a 
war greatly resembling that which Hannibal 
waged in Italy, and that the invaders would 
not have been driven out till many cities had 
been sacked, till many counties had been 
wasted, and till multitudes of our stout- 
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hearted rustics and artisans had perished in 
the carnage of days not less terrible than 
those of Thrasymene and Canne.” 


The splendor of embassies sent by Eng- 
land to France and by France to England, 
and the dignity and faithfulness with which 
the king’s old friend (the same into whose 
ear, crabbed as he was, William’s last breath 
was whispered) maintained the rank of his 
sovereign at a court to which English states- 
men had been used to sue, are presently de- 
scribed to us at length. Neither did the 


English poet who appeared at the Court of | 


‘Versailles, as Secretary of Legation, do in- 
justice to his country. 


“The great king himself warmly praised 
Prior’s manners and conversation, a circum- 
stance which will be thought remarkable 
when it is remembered that his majesty was 
an excellent model and an excellent judge 


of gentleman-like deportment, and that Prior | 


had passed his boyhood in drawing corks at 
a tavern, and his early manhood in the se- 
clusion of a college. The secretary did not 
however carry his politeness so far as to re- 
frain from asserting, on proper occasions, the 
dignity of his country and of his master. He 
looked coldly on the twenty-one celebrated 
pictures in which Le Brun had represented 
on the ceiling of the gallery of Versailles the 
exploits of Lewis. When he was sneeringly 


asked whether Kensington Palace could 


boast of such decorations, he answered with 
spirit and propriety: ‘No, sir. The me- 
morials of the great things which my master 
has done are to be seen in many places ; but 
not in his own house.’” 


The negotiations between France, Eng- 
land, and Holland, relating to the Spanish 
succession, supply another of its leading top- 
ics to this portion of the History. Tallard, 
the French ambassador, found William too 
honest to be assailable by old-fashioned di- 
plomacy. 

*‘ At first the dexterous and keen-witted 
Frenchman was all suspicion. Heimagined 
that there was an evasion in every phrase, 
a hidden snare in every offer. But after a 
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jaway here. ‘I must venture to observe to 
|your majesty that the king of England is 
very sharp-sighted, that his judgment is 
sound, and that, if we try to spin the nego- 
tiation out, he will very soon perceive that 
we are trifling with him.’ ” 

The Partition Treaty to which these nego. 
tiations led, and which became null by the 
unexpected death of the young Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria, who was designated to 
succeed the childless king of Spain, has been 
'condemned for want of honesty. It has 
found however, in Lord Macaulay a vigor- 
ous defender. ‘ The partition of Poland,” 
he says, ‘‘ was the partition of a nation. It 
was such a partition as is effected by hacking 
a living man limb from limb. The partition 
| planned at Loo was the partition of an ill- 
| governed empire which was not a nation, 
| lt was such a partition as is effected by set- 
'ting loose a drove of slaves who have been 





| fastened together with collars and handcuffs, 
|and whose union has produced only pain, 
inconvenience, and mutual disgust.” But . 
\the main argument of the historian is that 
‘it was lawful and wise to avert by arts of 
| peace a form of succession that it would have 
| been lawful and necessary to resist by force 
| of war. 
| One more passage we quote in evidence 
| of the sustained power with which Lord Ma- 
| caulay’s narrative was continued to the latest 
| sentence that he left. Much of the history 
|of England in the years which this volume 
| describes was associated with the career of 
|Montague. When the tide of popularity 
jhad turned against him Lord Macaulay 
pauses to portray his character. We have 
| space only to quote the political half of the 


| sketch :-— 


| By the Tories he had long been hated 
|as a Whig; and the rapidity of his rise, the 
| brilliancy of his fame, and the unvarying 
| good luck which seemed to attend him, had 
|made many Whigs his emenies. He was 
jabsurdly compared to the upstart favorites 
| of a former age, Carr and Villiers, men whom 
/he resembled in nothing but in the speed 
with which he had mounted from a humble 


time he began to discover that he had todo to a lofty position. They had, without ren- 
with a man far too wise to be false. ‘The dering any service to the State, without 
king of England,’ he wrote, and it is impos- | showing any capacity for the conduct of great 
sible to doubt that he wrote what he thought, | affairs, been elevated to the highest digni- 
‘acts with good faith in every thing. His | ties, in spite of the murmurs of the whole 
way of dealing is upright and sincere.’ ‘The | nation, by the mere partiality of the Sover- 
king of England,’ he wrote a few days later, | eign. Montagye owed every thing to his 
‘has hitherto acted with great sincerity ; and | own merit and to the public opinion of his 
I venture to say that, if he once enters into| merit. With his master he appears to have 
a treaty, he will steadily adhere to it.’ But | had very little intercourse, and none that was 
in the same letter the ambassador thought | not official. He was in truth a living mon- 
it necessary to hint to his master that the | ument of what the Revolution had done for 
diplomatic chicanery which might be useful | the country. The Revolution had found him 
in other negotiations would be all thrown la young student in a cell by the Cam, por- 
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ing on the diagrams which illustrated the 
newly discovered laws of centripetal and 
centrifugal force, writing little copies of 
verses, and indulging visions of parsonages 
with rich glebes, and of closes in old cathe- 
dral towns; had developed in him new tal- 
ents; had held out to him the hope of prizes 
of a very different sort from a rectory or a 
prebend. His eloquence had gained for him 
the ear of the legislature. His skill in fiscal 
and commercial affairs had won for him the 
confidence of the city. During four years 
he had been the undisputed leader of the 
majority of the House of Commons and 
every one of those years he had made mem- 
orable by great parliamentary victories, and 
by great public services. It would seem 
that his success ought to have been gratify- 
ing to the nation, and especially to that as- 
sembly of which he was the chief ornament, 
of which indeed he might be called the crea- 
ture. The representatives of the people 
ought to have been well pleased to find that 
their approbation could, in the new order of 
things, do for the man whom they delighted 
to honor all that the mightiest of the Tudors 
could do for Leicester, or the most arbitrary 
of the Stuarts for Strafford. 

“ But, strange to say, the Commons soon 
began to regard with an evil eye that great- 
ness which was their own work. The fault 
With all 


indeed was partly Montaguce’s. 
his ability, he had not the wisdom to avert, 
by suavity and moderation, that curse, the 
inseparable concomitant of prosperity and 
glory, which the ancients personified under 


the name of Nemesis. His head, strong for 
all the purposes of debate and arithmetical 
calculation, was weak against the intoxi- 
cating influence of success and fame. He 
became proud even to insolence. Old com- 
panions, who, a very few years before, had 
— and rhymed with him ‘in garrets, 

ad dined with him at cheap ordinaries, had 
sat with him in the pit, and had lent him 
some silyer to pay his seamstress’ bill, 
hardly knew their friend Charles in the great 
man who could not forget for one moment 
that he was First Lord of the Treasury, 
that he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
he had been a Regent of the kingdom, that 
he had founded the Bank of England and 
the new East India Company, that he had 
restored the currency, that he had invented 
the Exchequer Bills, that he had planned the 
General Mortgage, and that he had been 
pronounced by a solemn vote of the Com- 
mons, to have deserved all the favors which 
he had received from the crown. It was 
said that admiration of himself and con- 
tempt of others were indicated by all his 
gestures and written in all the lines of his 
face. The very way in which the little jack- 
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anapes, as the hostile pamphleteers loved 
to call him, strutted through the lobby, 
making the most of his small figure, rising 
on his toe, and perking up his chin, made 
him enemies. Rash and arrogant sayings 
were imputed to him, and perhaps invented 
for him. He was accused of boasting that 
there was nothing that he could not carry 
through the House of Commons, that he 
could turn the majority round his finger. A 
crowd of libellers assailed him with much 
more than political hatred. Boundless ra- 
pacity and corruption were laid to his charge. 
He was represented as selling all the places 
in the revenue department for three years’ 
purchase. The opprobrious nickname. of 
Filcher was fastened on him. His luxury, 
it was said, was not less inordinate than his 
avarice.” 


Yet a few sentences we must add to this. 


“The name of Maecenas has been made 
immortal by Horace and Virgil, and is pop- 
ularly used to designate an accomplished 
statesman, who lives in close intimacy with 
the greatest poets and wits of his time, and 
heaps benefits on them with the most delicate 
generosity. But it may well be suspected 
that, if the verses of Alpinus, and Fannius, 
of Bavius and Mevius, had come down to us, 
we might see Mecenas represented as the 
most niggardly and tasteless of human be- 
ings, nay, a8 a man who, on system, neg- 
lected and persecuted all intellectual supe- 
riority. It is certain that Montague was 
thus represented by contemporary scrib- 
blers. They told the world in essays, in 
letters, in dialogues, in ballads, that he 
would do nothing for anybody without be- 
ing paid cither in money or in some vile ser- 
vices ; that he not only never rewarded merit 
but hated it whenever he sawit ; that he prac- 
tised the meanest arts for the purpose of 
depressing it ; that those whom he protect- 
ed and enriched were not men of ability and 
virtue, but wretches distinguished only by 
their sycophancy and their low debauchcries. 
And this was said of the man who made the 


‘fortune of Joseph Addison, and of Isaac 


Newton.” 
The absence of notes, references, and other 


; accessories of a grave history is rightly suf- 
fered to remind us that we are in this vol- 


ume parted from its author. But the five 
volumes now before the world are more than 
a fragment. Essentially the history is here 
complete, the few omissions of detail, the 
few marks of technical imperfection, and 
the fragmentary ending, will be to all pos- 
terity, considering what they express, a more 
impressive close to the whole work than 
could have been furnished by the best skill 


of the rhetorician. 
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From The Examiner. 
The Medical Missionary in China; a Nar- 
rative of Twenty Years’ Experience. By 

William Lockhart, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 

etc. Hurst and Blackett. 

DuRING the score of years which he spent 
in China, Mr. Lockhart had peculiarly fa- 
vorable opportunities for studying the hab- 
its of the people. He had representatives 
of almost every class of society under his 
medical eye, and they, with the gratitude 
of cured patients, opened to him many ways 
of intelligence. Thus, in addition to the 
special matter which he wishes to make pub- 
lic, he gives on many other subjects more 
complete information than has hitherto been 
afforded. 

Of the tea-houses he writes an amusing 
description. Every Chinaman goes to his 
tea-house, either to talk with his friends, or 
to discuss political matters, or to listen to a 
lecture of some sort, and after an evening 
spent in drinking tea and cracking melon 
seeds and smoking, he has seldom to pay 
more than the equivalent of a halfpenny for 
the entertainment. Ina country where there 
are no other newspapers than the dry official 
gazcttes, the tea-shops are more necessary 
centres of intelligence than clubs in England. 
There are also tea-jars, after the fashion of 
our drinking fountains. Wealthy persons 
join to set up on the roadside large jars 
filled with weak tea from which any wearied 
passer-by may drink without charge. 

In the bathing-houses the practice is more 
sensible than that of the Turkish bath now 
in vogue. Under large troughs of water 
fires are lighted, and on rafters placed across 
the troughs the bathers sit or lie exposed 
to the rising steam. The process is consid- 
ered pleasant unless the rafters give way, 
as is not uncommon; and then the bather 
will be either boiled or half boiled. With 
or without the boiling, the cost of the bath 
is just a farthing. If a cup of tea and a 
pipe of tobacco be added, the charge is half 
as much again. To these cheap baths is 
attributed much of the Chinese cleanliness 
and freedom from disease. 

Notwithstanding the overcrowding of 
houses and the absence of proper sewer- 
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age, illness is comparatively rare among 
the Chinese. But when they do fall ill they 
have little science by which they can be 
cured. Sometimes the native doctors make 
wise use of their individual experience; but 
the only written code of medicine is a small, 
defective manual prepared by Jesuit teach- 
ers. Mr. Lockhart speaks with proper pride 
of the help which Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, within the present century, have given 
to the Chinese. Many valuable treatises 
on medicine and kindred sciences have been 
translated and thankfully received by the 
people. Youths eagerly present themselves 
at the English hospitals for instruction in 
the art of healing; and, with their new 
knowledge, they travel over the land, sure 
of honor and reward by reason of the power 
which they hold. Patients also come from 
all parts of the country and beg to be cured. 
One man journeyed a thousand miles, and 
when his health had been restored, an- - 
nounced, “I shall write the names of Jesus 
and God on cards, and will widely dissem- 
inate them among all the people in order 
to make some return for their great favors,” 
Another wrote this letter: “Let the merits 
of Jesus, the Saviour of mankind, be pro- 
mulgated throughout the world. You de- 
liver from all diseases, and, by extraordinary 
means, save myriads of people. Lin-Lien- 
Man presents his compliments.” In this 
way Mr. Lockhart calculates that the largest 
and best sort of missionary work is being 
done. 

Mr. Lockhart spent fourteen years at 
Shanghai, and during his twenty years’ 
service he attended personally upon more 
than two hundred thousand people. As the 
result of this large experience, he speaks 
more highly than we have been accustomed 
to hear concerning Chinese gratitude and 
good-heartedness. There is generally, he 
tells us, a kindly feeling between the peo- 
ple, and a lasting desire to show thankful- 
ness to those foreigners who have done them 
good. Injustice and selfishness are more 
commonly displayed by the officials, whose 
great aim is to rise to higher place; but 
amongst them he found readiness to meet 
kindness with kindness. 
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“ Insomuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.” 


Many of our readers remember with much 
jnterest several poetical contributions to the 
Gazette, within the last two years, indicating 
their source from the State Lunatic Asylum, 
and pervaded by a plaintive beauty, and a 
sweetly spoken sorrow, which revealed some- 
thing of the darkened lot of the gentle writer, 
who by her musical utterances thus gave her 
friends some glimpses of the brightness of the 
star, obscured but notextinguished. The pleas- 
ure of our réaders cannot be greater than our 
own, to welcome from our fair correspondent 
the following lines, written in commemoration 
of her happy recovery and restoration to her 
friends. —Zaunton Gazette. 


Wuat ‘strange, conflicting thoughts my bosom 
swayed, 

The long-sought hour had come, so long de- 
layed. 

At last the heavy, massive bolt turned back, 

Opening to me, again, life’s beaten track. 

With half-reluctant steps, I passed once more 

Down the broad stairs and through the lofty 
door. 

No warning accents came, my foot to stay, 

No kind and watchful guardian barred my way ; 

And as I passed down through the lofty trees, 

And bared my forehead to the passing breeze, 

To heaven’s blue dome a reverent glance I 
raised, 

His guardian care I blest, His name I praised ! 

That His kind arm has ever girded round, 

That light had shone, e’en mid the gloom pro- 

° found. 


As swift and strong the iron steed rushed past, 
I turned and gave one lingering look, the last! 
Upon that home to which the weary fice, 
Whose friendly walls so long had sheltered me. 
To outward view, how strong and fair it stood ! 
Girt with its regal crowns of stately wood. 
With kingly air its lofty domes towered high, 
As though it did the hand of Time defy ! 
To me, it like some guardian angel stood, 
Breasting with fearless brow, the storm and 

flood— 

Gentle and winning in its loveliness, 
With lifted hands a troubled world to bless ; 
An ark of refuge and a home of rest 
To minds benighted and with gloom oppressed. 


When royal summer’s bright and glorious 

reign 

With bloom and fragrance crowned the hill and 
plain, 

How oft my feet have pressed the verdant glade ! 

How oft along those winding paths I’ve strayed ! 

As then, it rose before my mental view, 

Its waving woods, its skies so soft and blue, 

The placid river, with its silvery sheen, 

The hill and meadows, in their mantles green, 

In whose health-giving air so many find 

Rest for the weary heart and burthened mind. 


And then regretful memory came to trace, 
Anew, each well-remembered form and face. 
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To those I left behind, the kind and true, 
My grateful spirit paid the tribute due, 
hose smiles so oft my lonely heart had cheered, 
Whose words had strengthened, and whose care 
endeared. 


As thus I gazed, a glow of love and pride 
Sent to my pallid cheek the crimson tide. 
Land, for whose liberty our fathers died ! 
Where else are found such homes as this? I 

cried : 
O blest descendants of the Pilgrim band, 
Ye favored children of a favored land ! 
Do you in any other country see 
A charity so beundless and so free ? 
Where to misfortune is such honor paid ? 
For every want such wise provision made ? 


In what some term the happy days of yore, 
The harmless maniac roamed from door to door. 
From early dawn of day till set of sun, 

The sport of childhood, and the care of none: 
If wild and dangerous, in chains confined, 

To some dark, dreary, cheerless cell consigned, 
Unwarmed, unclothed, long weary years he lay, 
Till want and hardship wore his life away ! 
Through all our land, no calm and safe retreat 
Like this, was opened to his weary feet. 

But now, behold how thick and fast they rise ! 
With lofty domes they pierce the vaulted skies ! 
The richest trophies of her fair renown, 

The brightest jewels in her glorious crown ! 


All hail Religion ! lofty, pure, and free, 
How can we measure all we owe to thee 4 
This is thy glorious work, thy priceless dower ! 
The richest tribute to thy mighty power ! 
Thy holy charm we bless, thy power we own. 
The triumph and the praise are thine alone ! 
’Tis thine the hard and stubborn heart to move; 
To teach the unruly tongue the law of love. 
To check the passions in their headlong course, 
Bid moral power dethrone the law of force. 
Point out the errors of the olden way, 
And show the might of love’s resistless sway ; 
To due subjection, baser passions awe, 
Dispense a milder creed, a wiser law. 


Guardians of minds benighted and astray ! 
Ye faithful pilots through the dangerous way ! 
To whom I’ve looked, in hours of gloom and 

pain, 

For aid and counsel,—nor have looked in vain! 
Turn not away, bear with me, while I seck, 

In faltering tones, a parting word to speak. 

A heavy charge, an arduous office yours, 

(“ Happy is he who to the end endures !”’) 

No thornless couch, no cool and shady bowers ; 
No bed of roses, and no path of flowers. 


With grateful thoughts, a filial reverence 
blends ; 

I call you brothers, and I deem you friends. 
Nor mine alone, the friends of all who share 
Thy wise restriction, thy paternal care. 

O noble band of brothers, kind and true, 

A sister sends her grateful thanks to you, 

For all the patience and forbearance showed, 
The counsel and the sympathy bestowed. 


| The kind encouragement, which day by day 


Cheered my sad heart, and smoothed my thorny 
way. 
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I cannot tell you all,—tears dim my sight, 
And the hand trembles as I strive to write. 
Our deepest feelings words can ne’er reveal, 
The tongue may falter, but the heart can feel. 


Friends, whom on earth I may not meet again, 
If word or deed of mine has caused you pain 
When heavy clouds hung darkly o’er the soul, 
If I have spurned thy wise and mild control ; 
With needless cares the burthened mind per- 

plexed, 
With many a fancied ill, annoyed and vexed— 
Forgive, forgive! thy friendly task is o’er, 
Thy strength, thy patience I shall try no more. 


Far from them now, no scornful lip can say 
That fear or favor guides my pen to-day ; 
Within my hand no glittering bribe I hold ; 
The praise I render is not bought with gold ; 
Unswayed by interest, unawed by fear, 

Tis the just tribute of a heart sincere. 


Ye, to whose daily, hourly care, are given 
Disordered minds, by wave and tempest driven, 
Whose part it is to smooth their darkened way ; 
A strict account to render day by day ; 

Read not these simple lines with scornful eye,— 

Ye may be better, wiser fur than I. 

The hand that traced them may be small and 
weak, 

Yet true and earnest are the words I speak. 

Ofttimes to eyes shut from the glare of day, 

God gives, to light the soul, a purer ray. 

That higher, deeper knowledge that he hides 

From wisdom’s children, he to babes confides. 

How useful is the path your feet pursue! 

How solemn is the trust reposed to you ! 

Be kind and gentle, faithful, wise, and just— 

Prove not unworthy of that sacred trust ! 

For listen to the words I speak: If vou 

Are to that trust in word or deed untrue, 

When at the dread, eternal bar ye stand, 

God will require it of your careless hand! 


Open and truthful as the light of day, 

Fear not the arm of power, the face of clay. 

Buing to thy work a spirit pure and high— 

Ye serve one Master, him, whose sleepless eye 

Can pierce the thickest wall, the darkest night,— 

Ob, act as ever in his holy sight! 

And oh, may he, whose holiest name is Zove, 

With power divine each word and action move ; 

Through every trial be your shield and stay, 

And give you strength and patience day by day, 

From those, whose skilful fingers guide the helm 

When dangers threaten, and when waves o’er- 
whelm ; 

Whose strong and willing arms from wrong 
protect, 

Whose wisdom governs, and whose hands direct, 

To those, to whom the humblest duties fall, 

God give his strength, his peace to cach and all! 





Source of all truth, Author of every good! 
Our Guide and Guardian by land and flood! 
Whose watchful care the lonely orphan bless; 
Judge and Defender of the fatherless ! 

The heavy debt, I have no power to pay, 
With trembling hands, low at thy feet I lay; 
Where’er their future paths and homes may be, 
Deal thou with them as they have = with me, 


AN OLD MAN’S MUSINGS. 


He dwelt in solitude; his brain grew rife 
With thoughts of ancient years, which came to 
him 
Old, old traditions, cobweb’d, faint, and dim, 
As from another life. 


What is the past but a tradition,—far, 
Far and half hidden in deep memory’s cell ? 
What are the thoughts which used to rise and 
swell, 
But banners stained in war ? 


Stained in the many conflicts from their birth, 
Losing their lustre in the course of time ; 
We deemed in youth they’d rise to heights 

sublime, 

We see them fall to earth. 


Oh, racking thought, the highest genius lent 
But makes the man to suffering more prone, 
That which he deems his greatest good, alone 

Brings its own punishment. 


For knowledge yearns for knowledge, till desire 
Becomes a passion, but the straining mind 
Within its body prison all confined, 

Finds it can rise no higher. 


Is this what I have lived for, but to know 
My past a night filled full of idle dreams, 
Vague visions, fancy flittings, paltry schemes, 
The sum of all below ? 


Thus mused an old man till the morning light 
Banished the darkness :—with the rising sun 
There came a voice, “ Thy life is but begun 

If thou wilt act aright. 


“Old as thou art, and though earth’s shadows 
close 
Around thee now, yet may a morn be nigh; 
Another sun rise in a nobler sky, 
F’en as but now Z rose. 


“Then each desire, each thought, however 
grand, 
Shall find its full expansion, if whilst here 
Thou strivest to the light which full and clear 
Gleams from that other land.” 


—Once a Week. 
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